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MISCELLANEA. 


LONDON: 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


: MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 


Review. 


REEHOLD. — STRATFORD, ESSEX. 
In an open and pleasant situation (soil gravel), about a 
mile from the Station.—TO BE SOLD, a HOUSE, containing 
Three Bed-rooms, Two Parlours, Kitchen, Washhouse, and w.c. 
(indoors) ; Water and Gus laid on; with Stable, Chaise-house, 
Green-house (with warm apparatus and cistern), Duck-pond 
and Poultry-houses ; mg on a large Plot of with 
ample room (after securing a good Garden to the house already 
built) to erect two pairs of Semi-detached Villas, with side en- 
trances. The whole of the ground is at present tastefully laid 
out as a Garden, boxed gravelled ; and, in addition to an 
abundance of flowers, contains numerous fruit-trees of all de- 
scriptions, and of mature oe Price £850. A portion of the 
purchase money may rem on mortgage at 5 per cent. 


For an arrangement to view, address J. G. Woop, Esq., 187 
Albany Road, Camberwell, S. 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


A BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1505, from the Original Negatives of 
‘Warren pve ta Rue, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





OOKE’S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
MESSRS. COOKE and SONS, of York and London, have 
the honour to announce that they have recently PATENTED 


an IMPROVEMENT ip the ANEROID, which they believe In- 
creases its Value as a Scientific Instrument, and renders it more 


Adapted for Constant Use in all Climates. 
&@ Specimens may be seen at their London Establishment. 


S. COOKE & SONS, OPTICIANS, &., YORK AND 
LONDON. 


Saw ies MACHINES. 


Purchasers should see 
“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling. Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
ilting, and Gathe and on a Ruftie at the same 
time. it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible 
Feed motion, fastens off its seams without stopping machine, 
and has other recent Imprevements, for which the Highest Pre- 
mium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 
Machines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held at 


New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus with Sampie of 
Work. post free. Agents wanted. Address :— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 











CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
Park, receives PUPILS to yb the Univer. 
W.c, 





LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[ae 


Orrrcrs—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 2 and 21 

POULTRY, 7 CORNHILL, } 

POULTRI and CHARING CROSS, 
Invested Funds. - ak .. £3,177,166 
Fire premiums for the year 1865... 739,332 
Life ditto ° Se AY ee 250,103 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 
London. 


Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 





E NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 


Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 











Tante A, wira Prorirts. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 























Ase Premium. |Age| Premium. Ase Premium. |Age| Premium. 
.4/ |éan4 £5. d. £8, 4. 
20; 116 0 |}30| 270/140) 320/15) 477 





No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 
Accents Wanten. Apply to Chief Office. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 

liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM.- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
gage bj instalments, upon security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &v. ; lute reversions, warehousing 
of or dock warrants, Persons of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
ears. Bills discounted. Forms gratis.—2, Tavistock Street, 


vent Garden, W.C. 
P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





USICAL UNION.—JAELL and 
WIENIAWSKI, Second Time this Seagon.—TUESDAY 
JUNE 5. Quartet (Posth.), B flat, op. 130, Beethoven. Trio, D 
Mendelssohn. lo Violoncello, Piatti. Quartet 
t, in D, Haydn. Piano Solos, Warum and Aberds 
Schumann. Paraphrase (Romance d’Ines), L’Africaine, Jaell. 
oe cn ahd ae — to be had 4 og ;-— Ray 
rs, on giv eir names, can a! : Hatl. 
Members are ~Be to observe that t Matinée. will com- 
mence Ten Minutes before the usual time. 


J. ELLA, Director. 
18 Hanover Square. 





ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 


LAYETTES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect- 
oa, solicit an inspection of their Extensive aud Recherché 
K, comb Parisian taste with the excellence and 
durability of for which their House has been noted for 


upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by appointment to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales), 11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


of his unrivalled machinery for making steel has 
troduced a new series of useful netons’ w 
excellence of temper, quality of 
ness in ce, must ensure universal on 
competition. 


in- 
for 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on Application. a oe 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR 
JUNE. 


Postage free on Application 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrurrep, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Crry Orrice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER. The Choice of Books 
—No. 1, com- 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
‘ ‘SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 
~~ Patron—H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALRS. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
which contains ® 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 


ture, in various : £3 zee, of £2, with 
Entrance-fee of £6; Mem Volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Members. Reading- 

to Six. on application. 


room open from Ten 
Catalogue (New Edition) just published, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM. 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


nY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


Particulars apply to thé Local Agents at the Rail 
Stations, und Odio, 04 CORNELL, and 10 REG 


w. J. y IAN, Secretary. 





REALLY GOOD PEN. — THE 
OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. | A sample Box, song 


Pa Ke - ER tS - By 


oem AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Banking Business conducted with South 
Wi and 
sate, Sew Gee ® ‘ales, Victoria, upon 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 















































J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
Dimsinoeats Se, matric 
was 






J.T. Davenport that he had received 
that the remedy of any service 
Dec. 31, 1864, 


J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘ Is pre- 


—Extract 
scribed by scores of orthodox tioners. Of course it would 
singularly did it not ‘supply a want and 


Bs 
@ place.’” a 
J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 

is the best and —~ = ee Colds, 

J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 

is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhcea, Colics, 


J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Caution.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlo ” on the Government stamp. Over- 
medical accompanies each bottle. Sole 
Russell Street, 


manufucturer. J.T. DA RT’ 33 Great 
Propristos to ‘roduc The immense demand enables the 
Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. 

Just published (Gratis), 


uce Pao ae ; it is now Sold in Bottles, 
' [HE GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 
Ladies +. 

















by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 
puld at once n Gratis of their or Corset 
10) showing the veritable 





ies ere 





HILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 


Most Delicious Black Tea is now 3s, 64. per pound. The 
Best Black ‘ea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Philli 
andl Uo, havens Agante. " 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchante, § King William Street, City 
on, E.C, 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


send all goods Free by thei 
war eee o. 8 King and 
send og og 


GQ AUCE—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“"PHE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


1s prepared solely by Lza & Peraixs. 


nst worthless 
a 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





. Sold the Proprieto 
wee oe es F st by toe Feernerens, 
© Ree, ARNE, (BiG 3 by Grocers and Oilmen 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &c. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, ° 
XFORD STREET, and 448 


success of their 


or ineanvenienc 
Sg trom fa. ots, fot to 25 Guineas, 
system, 


Street; 448 


“OBSERVE.” 








J.C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
the direction of Mr. Mer- 
_ Establishment, Priessnitz 


admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 

of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 

and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Kailway 

< the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 
our. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grae. 
_ fenberg Villa, as above. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 





Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and Foreign. 
Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


Published Monthly. with Coloured Plates of every Newly- 
discovered British t, Garden Novelty, and Botanical Dis- 
covery, by Wavrer Firen, F. Original Articles by all 
the Botanists and Horticult ists of the Day; Re- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the Latest 
Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 
mencing 


This Jvurnal (as will be seen from the contents of each num- 
ber) has active supporters in every part of the Globe, includin 
North and South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia, an 
offers great facilities for the Diffusion of Advertisements 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love: a Selection from the Best 
Poets. By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

Pe move entihe welyne to a lad ,, and she declares that 

e never foun a many ce things’ in one book before.”— 


“It wili ev here, am all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. . . These ‘beautiful pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 


British Standard. 
London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied a 
. a reduced rate), = 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 


By Dr. Davin Tuomas. 

This hymn-book has been compiled upon the grinaite laid 
down by St. Augustine that a hymn be praise addressed tu God. 
It is the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this,. 
the only true principle. 

“That Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would. 
not expect to find doubted; yet practically this rule has been: 
set aside.”—Quarterly Review. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial. 

ements; containing sundry useful Lists Tables,. 

including Latin and French Words used in Commerce,,. 

Terms in Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 

* It contains a large amount of general information in daily 

request among merchants and traders, and has a convenient 

ex.” —Publisher’s Circular. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vaq, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 

“‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and lan e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 

neil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the a: t, and. 
ones its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 

the mode of ascertaining the “sy of Spirits by means of 

Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a ¢ on 

Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 

Custom House for gy | the strength of Wines. 

een with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of H.M. 
toms. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A SECOND 


EDITION of 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW WORK, 


ARMADALE, 


WILL BE READY 


NEXT WEEK. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





thy "Odvcceiav, xaddv avSpwrivov Biov xarowtpov. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s., Vol. I. (containing Books [. to VI.), 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


EDITED, 
_ WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES, VARIOUS READINGS, NOTES, AND APPENDICES, 
By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 
Head Master of Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 





“ The student will find it a good text, with judicious explanatory notes.”—Fortnightly Review. 
** Mr. Hayman’s commentary, so far as we have read it, appears to us careful, copious, and informing.” —Atheneum.. 





London : 


D. NUTT & CO., 270 Strand. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 





THIRD EDITION, 
Now READY, AT ALL Laprarizs, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s.,. 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, AND LOVE - SONGS. 


WITH 


NOTES. 


To which are added, 


LAYS 
By R. 


NEARER HOME. 
N. 


DUNBAR. 





association.” — Morning Post. 


“ This is a shomeing volume ; jae ape are full of vitalitv, and rich, varied, profuse beauties sparkle and glow 


in lyrical description 
‘« It is a volume of poetic pictures.” —Observer. 


“ The long-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic. 


“ pages breathe t warmth of feeling, and possess a redundance of poetic imagery. The notes ap- 
qendth a aaadin er heumieg Frerald and Standard. 


** We add our voiee to the chorus of 
poems.”—IJUustrated London News. 


praise which has been called forth by these very pleasant and harmonious 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


NUMBERS 


EIGHT HUNDRED FELLOWS. 




















THIS SOCIETY, FOUNDED IN 1863, FOR THE 


STUDY OF MAN, 


OFFERS THE USE OF A LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND THE USUAL ADVANTAGES OF A 





SCIENTIFIC BODY. 





EVERY MEMBER IS ALSO ENTITLED TO A COPY OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


AND TO THE BOOKS WHICH ARE PUBLISHED EVERY YEAR. 








BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


DR. THEODOR WAITZ. Anthropology of Primitive CARL VOGT. Lectures on Man: his Place in Creation and 


Peoples. First Part. Edited from the German by J. in the History of the Earth. Edited by Dr. James Hunr, 
FREDERICK CoLLINGwooD, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.G.S8., F.A.8.L. ; F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Pres. 4 8.L. Price 16s. (London : 
with Corrections and Additions by the Author. Price 16s. Longmans.) 

ee en BLUMENBACH, J. F., The Life and Anthropological Trea- 


tises of; with the Inaugural Dissertation of .Dr. John 
Hunter. By T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.8.L., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Price 16s. (Lon- 
don : Longmans.) 


BROCA, DR. PAUL. On the Phenomena of Hybridity in 
the Genus Homo. Edited from the French by C. Carrer ° 
Brake, Esq., F.G.8., F-A.S.L. Price 5s. (London : 





Longmans. ) 
’ GASTALDI, CAVALIERE BARTOLOMEO. Lake Habi- 
POUCHET, GEORGES. On the Plurality of the Human tations and Prehistoric Remains in Northern and Central 
Race. Edited from the French (Second Edition), by H. Italy. Translated from the Italian by Cuartes Harcourt 
J. C. Bravan, Esq., F.R.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. Price Cuampers, M.A., F.A.S.L. Price 7s. 6d. (London: 
7s. 6d. (London: Longmans.) Longmans.) 


MEMOIRS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol.I. Price £1 1s. (London: Triibner& Oo.) 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, £2 25. NO ENTRANCE - FEE. 





OFFICES: 4 ST. MARTINS PLACE, W.C. 
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NICHOL’S SERIES OF STANDARD 


DIVINES. 
(PURITAN PERIOD.) 





COMPLETION OF FIRST SECTION, AND ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF SECOND SECTION. 





The SECOND SECTION will consist of the following im- 
portant Works, handsomely and durably bound, and will be 
completed in Fifteen Volumes, in Three Years, at a cost to 
Subscribers of £1 1s. per Annum, prepaid as before :— 


The COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS BROOKS, in Six 
Volumes; the COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE SWIN- 
NOCK, in Five Volumes; the COMPLETE WORKS OF 
HENRY SMITH, in Two Volumes; RICHARD GILPIN on 
“ Satan’s Temptations,” in One Volume; and JOHN GOOD- 
WIN on “ Being Filled with the Spirit,” in One Volume. 

These Works, now offered at £3 3s., cannot be purchased at 

present for less than £20 or £25, and any years would be 
vooupled in the endeavour to obtain them 

The First Volume of this Section—BROOKS, Vou, I., with 
Memoir by the Rev. A. B. Grosarr—is now ready. 


The Works contained in the FIRST SECTION, now com- 
plete, may be had at the following prices :— 

GOODWIN’S WORKS, complete in Twelve Volumes, £3 ; 
SIBBES’ WORKS, complete in Seven Volumes, £1 lis. ; 
CHARNOCK’S WORKS, complete in Five Volumes, £1 5s. ; 
CLARKSON’S PRACTICAL WORKS, complete in Three 
Volumes, 15s.; and ADAM’S PRACTICAL WORKS, com- 
plete, and WARD’S SERMONS, in Three Volumes, 1és. 

The different Years’ Issues will be sold during the currency of 
1866 at Subscription Price. 


NICHOL’S SERIES OF COMMEN- 
TARIES, 


In crown 4to, durably bound. 
The Third Year's Issue will consist of— 


GOUGE ON THE HEBREWS. 


In Three Volumes. Vol. I. to be published on Ist August. 


The First Year's Issue consists of— 
AIRAY ON PHILIPPIANS, and CARTWRIGHT 
ON COLOSSIANS; KING ON JONAH, and 
RAINOLDS ON OBADIAH AND HAGGAI; 
STOCK AND TORSHELL ON MALACHI, and 
BERNARD AND FULLER ON RUTH. 


The Second Year's Issue consists of— ; 
MARDY ON FIRST JOHN; MARBURY ON 
HABAKKUK AND OBADIAH; BAYNE ON 
THE EPHESIANS. 


Each Year's Issue, consisting of Three Volumes, is supplied 
at 16s, 6d. ; or, in separate Volumes, at 7s. each. 








COMMENTARIES EDITED BY 
MR. SHERMAN. 


The valuable W: in im 8vo, handsomel 
ond tdamoualy Yanna ss Gath, con ue ad be supplied in 
outs at Sn --~ bw -4 at 10s. per Volume 


. 1, COMMENTARY ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


By Taomas Apams. 

2. COMMENTARY ON HOSEA. By Brerroveus, Hatt, and 
Reywo.ps. 

3. COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. By 
Jenxyrx ; and COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS. By Jean 
Date. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


BRYCE’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. A 
New Edition, revised. (Macmillan & Co.) 


HE object of this book is to describe the 
Empire not as a State, but as an Insti- 
tution ; and that created not so much by any 
direct act as by a wonderful system of ideas. 
It is shown to be the crucial instance of the 
fusion of Roman and Teutonic elements. 
How far it was the legitimate descendant of 
the creation of Augustus; how far it was 
merely a tradition, or a mere revival of de- 
parted glories; when and under what cir- 
cumstances it became the Holy Roman Em- 
pire ; how it degenerated, not in title, but 
in fact, to the position of a mere German, then 
an Austrian power ; and how it finally dissolved 
away before the influence of Napoleon,—is 
the story Mr. Bryce has undertaken to tell. 
The great difficulty of such a task was to 
complete it within moderate limits; never 
to lose sight of the thread which un- 
doubtedly connected the House of Hapsburg 
with the gens of the Caesars ; to discard the 
episodes which belong exclusively to German, 
and even to that international history which 
attaches to Germany alone; and to prolong 
throughout the key-note which is well-struck 
at the beginning, by reminding us that in 
August, 1806, Francis II., wrapping the 
imperial phantom on its fall as decently as 
he could, destroyed the oldest political cor- 
poration in Europe. 

One of the most important dates to be found 
in chronological tables is that of the extinction 
of the Western Empire, a.p. 476. It would 
be curious to inquire at what time this 
particular epoch came to be credited with the 
‘consummation of such an event. The con- 
temporaneous view of the deposition of 
Romulus Augustulus by Odoacer was a very 
different one. In one and the same message 
‘tthe son of Orestes laid down his own 
a and compelled the Senate to 
inform Zeno, the Emperor of the East, that 
the whole Roman world wasagain united under 
his sway, and pray him to extend to Odoacer 
the personal title of King, without, as has 
80 often been said, the territorial addition ‘‘of 
Italy.” The Empire suffered no dissolution, 
but rather. was re-united. The idea of one 
universal [mperator was strengthened. The 
veal consequences of the permanent desertion 
of Rome, the City, were of course hidden at 
the time. All the rights of both Empires 
became consolidated in the hands of the 
almost Oriental sovereign who sat at Byzan- 
tium. Athaulf reigned in Aquitaine as his 
Vicar. The Mediterranean cities sent tri- 
bute to Byzantium. Clovis rode through the 
streets of Tours arrayed in the embroidered 
robe of a Consul, and acquired fresh power 
and a new reverence with the venerable title 
of Augustus. It was not, however, possible 
that the severed limbs of the Empire should 
be always striving to keep upa continuity 
of existence with their ancient head. The 
decentralizing force which local institutions 
began to acquire under the influence of 

. feudalism, the destruction of the great high- 
ways, and the dispersion, so to speak, of 
tongues which provincial barbarisms and the 
infusion of foreign words and idioms into 
the Latin speech began to effect, worked 
henceforth against the old theory of Imperial 
power. Rome also retained her Law. The 
civil code maintained itself everywhere ex- 


cept in Britain was it quite without 
oe even co Besides this, there was 
the great influence of the Church. We all 


know that when the Emperor ceased to reside 
at Rome, the Pontiff took his ; but it 
has not been sufficiently pointed out that the 





possibility of reviving the Imperial power 
was thus effected by the very authority 
which is commonly, and in some respects not 
incorrectly, held to have supplanted it. 
‘Considering attentively how many of the 
old institutions continued to subsist, and 
studying the feeli of that time as they 
are faintly preserved in its scanty records, it 
seems hardly too much to say that in the 
eighth century the Roman Empire still 
existed—existed in men’s minds as a power 
weakened, delegated, suspended, but not de- 
stroyed.” For three hundred and twenty- 
four years the nominal head of Italy resided 
at Byzantium, till the deposition of Constan- 
tine VI. by his mother Irene. The elec- 
tion of a woman scandalized the Western 
world, a proof how much it still felt its one- 
ness with the undoubted representative of 
the Cmwsars. Rome remembered that if 
Emperors had for centuries been chosen at 
another capital than herself, it need not 
always be so. A conqueror, and a true ser- 
vant of the Church, was at hand. In the 
winter of a.p. 800, Charlemagne entered the 
city. On Christmas Day he heard mass in the 
basilica of St. Peter’s, long since removed to 
make way for the gigantic dome of Michael 
Angelo. On the spot where now the hundred 
lamps for ever burn he knelt in prayer, when 
Leo advanced, and placed upon his brow the 
golden crown. ‘‘ Carolus Augustus” was 
hailed as ‘‘ Imperator” by a mixed multitude 
of Romans and Teutons, and for a thousand 
years the succession remained unbroken in 
the West. 

This event, unlike the deposition of Au- 
gustulus, made an unparalleled impression 
on those who lived at the time. Mr. Bryce 
quotes at length the narratives of three con- 
temporary annalists, from an analysis of 
which he concludes that Charles did not 
conquer, nor the Pope give, nor the people’ 
elect. The Frankish King took it as the 
legitimate consequence of the authority he 
enjoyed. The Pope merely performed the 
function of the high-priest ; and the people 
applauded and accepted. The most curious 
thing about the whole proceeding was, that 
whilst Charles had clearly been aiming for 
some time previously at the Crown, Eginhard 
assures us that had he known of the Pope’s 
intention beforehand, he would never have 
entered the Church. The solution of this 
difficulty by Déllinger is ingenious, and al- 
most certain. Charles was a suitor for the 
hand of Irene ; he hoped to obtain a transfer 
of the crown, which was the t object of 
his reign. His coronation by the Pope 
offended the Court of Constantinople, and 
forced him into the position of a rival, which 
he could not abandon with dignity. He did 
not wish to be set up as an Emperor of the 
West, he wanted to be the sole Ceesar, and 
to reverse the act of Constantine. His suc- 
cessors claimed to be the representatives not 
of Honorius alone ; they did not admit any 
co-partnership with the Eastern Empire, 
which equally repudiated their title. In the 
proud pedigree of those we are accustomed 
to call the German Emperors, Charles stands 
the sixty-eighth from Augustus, next to Con- 
stantine VI., and the rulers of Constanti- 
nople are dropped as an illegitimate branch 
would be from a family tree. With his new 
title he fancied himself clothed with some- 
thing like theocratic power. He endeavoured 
to compile an uaiversal code. He renewed 
the ancient struggle of the Roman legions 
against the barbarians of the German forests. 
‘*The overthrow of the Irmensul, in the first 
Saxon campaign, sums up the ch of 
seven centuries. The Romanized Teuton 
destroys the monument of his country’s 
freedom, for it is also the emblem of paganism 
and barbarism. The work of Arminius is 
undone by his successor.” 

Passing over the confused state of Euro 
from the death of Charlemagne, and the 
division of his vast possessi the next 
great figure is Otto the Great. He may be 
called the creator of the Holy Roman Em- 

ire. Asa German king, Otto was waging 
oubtful war with the feudal of 
central Europe, and running the course of 
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Capet in France, or Ethelred II., in England. 
Ttaly had no head like these countries. Her 
intestine commotions were more pernicious 
to the inhabitants. She was desolated by 
the feuds of a crowd of petty princes. Otto 
was enthroned at Aachen, and was in many 
res the true representative of Charle- 
magne. As the Abbot Adso wrote in 950: 


‘“So long as there remain kings of the 
Franks, so long will the dignity of the” 
Roman Empire not wholly perish, seeing that 


it will abide in its kings.” His coronation at 
Rome in 962 was an actif of Papal interces- 
sion, so also more decidedly than ever before 
one of Papal favour. is revival of the 
Empire was due not to his commanding 


position, or the width of conquests. It 
expressed a necessity of the Like the 
notion of a fee in the minds of lawyers 


which it is held must always exist some- 
where, so in the Middle Ages there existed a 
notion that the monarchy of the World 
must always reside in some visible head upon 
earth. The Popes up to this period were far 
from being hostile to the Emperors. They did 
not, indeed, wish them to be close neighbours, 
but they held that power the necessary com- 
plement of their own, and thought that 
Christianity itself would be equally im- 
perilled by the fall of one or the other. “It 
is under the emblem of soul and body that 
the relation of the m= and Imperial power 
is presented to us throughout the Middle 
Ages.” In his seventh chapter Mr. Bryce 
traces clearly the development of these ideas 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century. He 
shows how the conception of a universal 
monarch was interwoven with the theology 
and the philosophy of those times. Scripture 
was of course ransacked to find prophecies of 
what was thought to be an eternal ordinance 
of God. ‘*The two swords of which Christ 


‘said, ‘It is enough,’ became the spiritual 


and temporal powers, and the grant of the 
spiritual to Peter proves the supremacy of 
the Papacy.” It is clear from all this that 
the Empire had entered on quite a new 
phase. The learning of that day might, and 
would, endeavour to connect it with the 
original institution of Julius and Augustus 
which bore the same name. But, like the 
Papacy, it required no vast resources for its 
protection. It was essentially an office open 
to every rank and every race. Its holder was 
entitled to the obedience of Christendom ; 
but not as an owner, or as a feudal lord. He 
was a type of that unity which was then 
deemed essential to civilization and order, 
and the idea of which was only dispelled by 
the Reformation. 


But Otto the Great was not only an 
Emperor; he was a German Ki This 
fusion of characters has influenced the whole 
subsequent history of Germany and Europe. 
Otto endeavo to establish a real power 
in Italy, and would have governed from Rome 
itself had he been capable. He would have 
reduced his own Germany to be a subject 
province ; but he died too soon, and his line 
was extinct with him. One of the greatest 
of his successors, Henry III., might, perhaps, 
have succeeded in a similar policy, but he 
also was removed suddenly, and _ those 
struggles between the Empire and the Papacy 
commenced which are so familiar to the 
readers of Dante. That such a collision 
was inevitable is now very apparent to 
us; but it was long before it became 
in reality an acknowledged fact. Nor 
can we be surprised at the issue ; but that 
appeared by no means so certain in the 
minds of men who, to use the of. 
mediseval writers, believed that the Empire 
had been divinely ordained in order to pre- 
pare the way for Christianity itself. It was 
under Frederick Barbarossa, the mightiest 
opponent of the Popes, that the epithet of 
“Holy” first was added. ‘‘*So far as is 
known, it occurs first in the famous privilege 
of Austria, granted by Frederick in the fourth 
year of his reign, the second of his Empire, 
‘Terram Austrize quze clypeus et cor sacri 

tur.’” Mr. 


imperii esse dinosci Bryce is 
most likely right in his conj that 
this epithet was devi to meet the 
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proach of Hildebrand, that whereas his power 
was spiritual, that of the imperial was 
secular, earthly, and profane. In theory, one 
authority was as divine as the other. But 
it had not been thought meres | to assert 
it in so emphatic a manner, until the ruin 
of the more omy, orc eyrenee Po = 
tually preparing. it e grandson o 

po Rte fell the House of Hohenstaufen, 
and with it all hopes of restoring the Empire 
to what it had once been under Charles, or 
even under Otto the Great. It bequeathed 
to Germany a title and pretensions which 
have prevented that confederation from ever 
taking rank as a united European kingdom, 
and the effects of which are visible at the 
present moment, and may still deluge all the 
plains of Italy with blood. The German 
So seme had been so long accustomed to 
ook upon their feudal superior as ‘‘ Roman 
Emperor,” that they could not separate the 
] from the universal monarch. They 
must have a king ; and they could have no 
king but Cesar. But they took care not to 
make him too powerful. They had suffered 
so much from the schemes of those who 
wanted tobe universal lords, not only in name 
but in fact, that they determined to elect 


we prince whose domains were small, 
ambition limited. It was in this spirit 
that the electors chose, in 1273, Rudolf, 
Count of Hapsburg, to be the founder of the 
House of Austria. It would be tedious here 
to trace the fortunes of that House. Even 
Mr. Bryce has been unable to carry the 
reader the next six centuries without fre- 
_— i ions from his main point. These 
wa thorough comprehension of the sub- 
ject, though we notice rather too much repe- 
tition of the leading ideas. Most persons 
will follow our example, and hasten on to 
the closing scene, when Francis II. assumed 
the almost ridiculous title of ‘‘ Emperor of 
Austria.” For the first time the style of 
“* Emperor ” was held by three sovereigns. 
‘* With no more legal right than the Prince 
of Reuss or the Landgrave of Homburg might 
d to, Austria has assumed the arms 

and devices of the old Empire, and being 


. almost the ~genp of European monarchies, 
i respected as the oldest and most conserva- 


is 
tive.” Those who wonder at what they call 
the present papeaive attitude of Italy will 
do well to study Mr. Bryce’s pages. He is 
i i and perhaps dry. But he 


oo the descent of the true title to 
Lombardy and Venetia in the style of a well- 
prepared conveyance. Let us hope, for our 
parts, that the true heir may enter quickly, 
peacefully, and with the consent of all Europe, 
upon that inheritance to which no monarch 
who does not represent the Cesars can pos- 


sibly lay claim. 


MR. RUSKIN. 


The Crown of Wild Olive. Three Lectures on 
Work, Trafic, and War. By John Ruskin, 


M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

‘R. RUSKIN is always very happy in his 
Mite They are fantastic, as might be 
expected, but yet they provoke our curiosity, 
which is probably what he aims at. St. Paul 
was not ashamed to compare the course of 
the Christian to the stadium of the heathen, 
eens Aim: semen he looked 
in terms of a youthful. athlete 
“crown.” Mr. Ruskin cleverly 

has remembered that the highest 
was for the ancients ‘‘only some few 
of wild olive, cool to the tired brow. 








Mt 


1 


ee aon ae. Se of wild olive, 
mark you ;— t grows careless] 
tufting the rocks with no vivid bloom, no 
verdure of branch,” He now asks his 
audience what ‘‘ crown ” it is are looking 
over, in a spirit which may be defined as a 
ee ee enenl Teen, Bebiieal ao J 

practical worldliness. ‘I chiefly desired 





audience as believing, or not believing, in 
any other world than this.” This is indeed 
a difficulty, for in this country you will 
never get a clear answer from any body of 
men to the question. And so Mr. Ruskin 


found :— 


For if you address any average modern 
— company as believiug in an Eternal life, 
and endeavour to draw any conclusions from 
this assumed belief, as to their present business, 
they will forthwith tell you that ‘‘ what you 
say is very beautiful, but it is not practical.” 
If, on the contrary, you frankly address them 
as unbelievers in Eternal life, and try to draw 
any consequences from that unbelief, — they 
immediately hold you for an accursed person, 
and shake off the dust from their feet at you. 


Baffled therefore almost in the outset, he 
begs his readers to pardon the ‘‘ hesitation 
in driving points home ” perceptible through- 
out. He cannot get an audience composed 
of avowed infidels ; and he never can believe 
that, however much they may profess, any 
large audience can be pce: ME entirely of 
real Christians. He feels, therefore, as a 
lecturer, that he is addressing men who are 
essentially insincere ; that is, not so much in 
themselves, as in their attitude to the lec- 
turer. He is expected to speak out; all 
they have to do is to sit and listen decorously. 
He is the mad piper who is to make them 
dance—if they feel inclined. They cannot 
be questioned. They are a body of scholars 
who, like the sons of the noble Romans, are 
taught by their own slaves. He wishes to 
consider them heathens, yet scarcely likes 
to advise them: altogether on that suppo- 
sition. In no one of his printed works does 
he remind us so much of Carlyle. There is 
a passionate pleading which sometimes slides 
into a grotesque earnestness ; a dealing with 
religious subjects which borders closely upon 
the profane, yet avoids the reproach of 
wilfully holding up sacred things to ridicule. 
Thus his conception of Judas Iscariot is 
neither new or absurd, yet those who have 
not met with it before might easily shut the 
book as containing wanton parodies of ter- 
rible examples. 

We do great injustice to Iscariot, in thinking 
him wicked above all common wickedness. He 
was only a common money-lover, and, like all 
monéy-lovers, didn’t understand Christ ;— 
couldn’t make out the worth of Him, or 
meaning of Him. He didn’t want Him to be 
killed. He was horror-struck when he found 
that Christ would be killed ; threw his money 
away instantly, and hanged himself. How many 
of our present money-seekers, think you, would 
have the grace to hang themselves, whoever was 
killed ? ut Judas was a common, selfish, 
ee aaah — fellow ; his. — 

ways in the e poor, not caring for 
reread He aides molapstonel Christ ;—yet 
believed in Him, much more than most of us 
do ; had seen Him do miracles, thought He was 
quite strong enough to shift for Himself, and 
he, Judas, might as well make his own little 
bye-perquisites out of the affair. Christ would 
come out of jt well enough, and he have his 
thirty pieces. 

Those who would run away from this, are 
wrong. If they read on, they would find 
Mr. Ruskin meant nothing less than buf- 
foonery or impiety. He glides away cleverly 
enough to a comparison between the baronial 

lunderers who built their castles and levied 

lis upon the Rhine, and the capitalists of 
our day, who, *“‘can make everybody who 
passes pay toll to his million, and build 
another tower of his money castle.” 

We like Mr. Ruskin this time best upon 
** Traffic.” He was summoned down, he 
tells us, to talk to the inhabitants of Brad- 
ford about the Exchange they were going to 
build. But when he got there he declared 
he must talk about something else. They 
wanted to get an idea from him as to what 
was the best architecture a the — ion. _ 
is a long time coming to the point, but, mu 
we an confess to our own astonishment, 
at last he does so. ‘‘ You live,” says 
he, “under one school of architecture, and 
worship under another? Do you consider 


Gothic a inently sacred and beantiful 
building, which you think, like the 
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mode of 





fine frankincense, sbould be mixed for the 
tabernacle only, and reserved for your re- 
ligious services?” If so, he sagaciously 
concludes ‘‘ you have separated your religion 
from your life.” Then he starts off again, 
and seems to upbraid us for calling our 
churches ‘‘The House of God.” Jacob 
applied this legend or sentence to a Place, 
not to a house built, or even a stone 
set up, by hands. Getting out of this,. 
he passes in review his own books and 
all styles of architectures, and though h 

declared he could not think of doing it, he 
does sketch out a design for pagan, money- 
getting Bradford :— 


I suggest decorating its frieze with pendant 
urses ; and making its pillars broad at the 
ase, for the sticking of bills. And in the 
innermost chambers of it there might be a 
statue of Britannia of the Market, who may 
have, — advisably, a partridge for her 
crest, typical at once of her courage in fighting 
for noble ideas, and of her interest in game ; 
and round its neck the inscription in golden 
letters, ‘‘ Perdix fovit quz non _peperit,’’* 
Then, for her spear, she might have a weaver’s 
beam ; and on her shield, instead of her Cross, 
the Milanese boar, semi-fleeced, with the town 
of Gennesaret proper, in the field and the 
legend ‘‘In the best market,” and her corslet, 
of leather, folded over her heart in the shape of 
a purse, with thirty slits in it for a piece of 
money to go in at, on each day of the month. 
And doubt not but that people would come to 
see your Exchange, and its Goddess, with 


applause. 


Having gone so far as to defile himself with 
drawing an Exchange, he now proposes to» 
his audience a plan of life :— 


Your ideal of human life then is, I think, 
that it should be passed in a pleasant undu- 
lating world, with iron and coal everywhere 
underneath it. On each pleasant bank of this 
world is to be a beautiful mansion, with two 
ries ; and stables,. and coach-houses; a 
moderately sized park; a large garden and 
hot-houses, and pleasant carriage - drives 
through the shrubberies. In this mansion are 
to live the favoured votaries of the Goddess ; 
the English gentleman, with his gracious wife, 
and his beautiful family ; always able to have 
the boudoir and the jewels for the wife, and the 
beautiful ball-dresses for the daughters, and 
hunters for the sons, and a shooting in the 
Highlands for himself. At the bottom of the 
bank is to be the mill ; not less than a quarter 
of a mile long, with a steam-engine at each end, 
and two in the middle, and a chimney three 
hundred feet high. In this mill are to be in 
constant employment from eight hundred to a 
thousand workers, who never drink, never 
strike, always go to church on Sunday, and 
always express themselves in respectful lan- 
guage. 

With this he concludes, or nearly so. In 
fact, it was impossible to say much more, 
except to warn his hearers that this sort of 
thing could not last forever. One illustra- 
tion Mr. Ruskin might have taken from 
antiquity. ‘* The Baker’s Tomb,” just out- 
side one of the gates of Rome, would be a 
charming example for a British tradesman. 
It is not only appropriate but beautiful, and 
thoroughly bears out his theory that sincerity 
is the greatest requisite for successful art. 
No one can lay down this little book without 
being the better for it. If sermons were 
only preached in this style—and we see no 
reason why it should not be so—our cathe- 
drals would fill as well as the “ Tabernacles,” 
on the architecture of which we trust Mr. 
Ruskin will, ere long, be as amusing and 
instructive as he is on the yet unbuilt Brad- 
ford Stock Exchange. 
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The Tripartite Natureof Man. By the Rev. J. 
B. Heard, M.A. (Edinburgh : T. & J. Clark.) 


be the last few years, Delitzsch and 
other writers of the German school, 


who have i the importance of the 
formation of a system of psych which 
shall give support to the doctrines of ortho- 





*Jerem. xvii. IL in and Vulgate): “‘As 
ee ee ee 


get in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool,” 
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dox Christianity, have attempted to review 
the distinction between the soul and spirit, 
and to prove the threefold nature of man in 
opposition to the dual theory of the schools. 
It is this distinction between soul and spirit, 
more especially in relation to the question of 
the Fall and the other cardinal points of 
Christian doctrine, that the book before us 
has been written to enforce. 

The theory laid down may be thus stated. 
Man partakes of the nature of other animals in 
having a soul, or Yvxy, but he has in addition 
a spirit or pneuma. The Wvxy is the seat of 
the intellect, the pneuma the seat of the con- 
science, or the faculty of God-consciousness. 
Adam was created with the powers of the 
Wexn in full activity, but, although he was 
born innocent, the pneuma, instead of being 
fully developed, was in a rudimentary 
state, and yet with an inherent capacity for 
development. . Placed in Paradise as though 
in a school for the education of the pneu- 
matical faculty, Adam fell in consequence of 
his not being satisfied to know that “‘ good is 
godly, and evil ungodly,” simply because so 
decreed by God, and through his desire to 
know good and evil as God himself knows 
them. From that moment the power of de- 
veloping the spiritual faculty was lost ee 
the deadening of the pneuma, and even the 
body and soul were affected, although 
not so seriously as the highest portion of 
man’s being. The various powers of man’s 
nature have ceased through the deadening of 
the pneuma to unfold harmoniously with 
each other, the presence of the pneuma show- 
ing itself only as conscience. Original sin is 
not an actual taint of the soul, but the 
deadening of the pneuma or loss of the 
faculty of God-consciousness, and is there- 
fore rather negative than positive. Having 
lost the paler. vad influence of the pneuma, 
man, whatever intellectual development he 
may attain, is neither able nor desirous of 
finding out God. This defective condition 
of man’s nature continued universal until 
after the resurrection of Christ, when the 
Holy Spirit or Divine pneuma was given to 
man. The result of the communication of 
the Holy Spirit is the quickening of the 
human pneuma, whose conflict with the 
body and yvxn, so graphically described by 
St. Paul, leads to regeneration and ends 
in sanctification. All the faculties of 
the threefold nature of man are thus 
restored to harmony. The result of the 
quickening of the pneuma does not how- 
ever end with the present life. The 
soul is immortal only because it is joined to 
the spirit, and the spirit being dead through 
the Fall, it must become equally mortal as 
the soul. The quickening of the pneuma 
however restores its immortality ; the in- 
fluence of Christ’s resurrection being even 
felt by those who persevere in ungodliness. 
The pneuma is developed in the wicked after 
death, that they may be reserved for final 
punishment. 

This summary shows the nature of our 
author’s theory, and we think it is one which 
all theologians will ultimately receive, be- 
cause it is the only one which will logically 
explain the fundamental Christian doctrines 
of original sin, and the new birth. Nor does 
it differ much theologically from the general 
opinion as to the effect on man’s nature of 
the Fall and the change effected in regene- 
ration. Its peculiarity is the distinguishing 
between soul and spirit, a metaphysical view 
which alone, we think, gives consistency to 
the theological teachings. There are, how- 
ever, certain difficulties attending, not so 
much our author’s psychological theory, as 
his icular application of it, which will, 
doubtless, present themselves to thoughtful 
minds. One of these arises from the doc- 
trine of the Fall itself. Man is a responsible 
being as a consequence of his having 
a knowledge of the distinction between 
good and evil, and yet he is forbidden 
to do that by which alone he can 
attain to the knowledge of good and evil. 
Our author endeavours to meet this objection 
in limine, by supposing that Adam had 
already a knowledge of moral distinctions, as 











arising from the will of God, but not other- 
wise, and that it was his desire “‘to know 
good and evil in a God-like, not in a 
creaturely way,” which led to his fall. We 
must admit we do not see the force of the 
distinction here drawn, nor how eating of the 
forbidden fruit could give Adam more than 
what, on our author’s Lptthente; he already 
possessed. It appears to us that the only 
construction the language of the Book of 
Genesis will bear is that Adam had no know- 
ledge of good and evil until he had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit. It is true our author 
asserts that Adam sinned only in his psycho. 
logical and not in his pneumatical nature, 
from which we presume his knowledge of 
good and evil was derived from the former 
and not from the latter. This is hardly 
consistent however with the description 
given of Adam’s knowledge, which was not a 
mere consciousness of good and evil, but an 
actual perception of the distinction between 
them. Supposing, however, the Wvyn alone to 
have been concerned with this knowledge 
and the consequent fall, we fear it must 
follow that the lower animals, who also have 
the yvxn, have a similar knowledge of good 
and evil and a like capacity of falling ! 
Another difficulty here presents itself 
which will have much weight with many 
minds, although our author may be able to 
deal satisfactorily -with it. Adam appears to 
have fallen before the germ of the pneuma 
was developed into activity, and immediately 
on the Fall the pneuma ‘‘ became so deadened 
that it is the same as if it never existed.” 
The result was the powers of the body 
and soul only were able to develop them- 
selves, and man may be said to have become 
practically a creature of body and Pvyy only. 
On this theory however, what was then the 
difference, between the nature of man and 
that of the lower animals, and how is it that 
the latter, possessing the Yvxn, which embraces 
the intellectual and also the moral faculties 
to some extent, hive not shared in man’s in- 
tellectual development? This opens up the 
question of the distinctive superiority of man 
which our author asserts to be in his posses- 
sion of the pneuma. This is hardly con- 
sistent with his statement that Adam’s 
descendants ‘‘inherited the whole nature of 
their parents, the animal body, the in- 
tellectual soul, but not the Divine pneuma.” 
Our author appears however unable to decide 
as to the relation of the pneuma to man after 
the Fall, as he afterwards asserts that the 
spiritual capacity still remains as a dead or 
rudimentary organ without functions, and 
that the dormant pneuma, as conscience, 
continues to witness for God. If the pneuma 
acts as conscience, it is not dead or dormant, 
and if not dead or dormant, what becomes 
of the explanation given by our author of the 
nature and effect of the Fall? We think 
our author has been more successful in 
explaining the transmission of the effects of 
original sin, which, on the theory of man’s 
threefold nature, are reduced to a simple 
privation of the pneuma. He has moreover 
thrown much light on the mysterious process 


of the new birth and the moral ¢ with 
which it is accompanied, and on 
the question of man’s immortality. In 


relation to the latter subject, however, 
we think our author’s assertion that 
immortality was lost by the Fall, 
and was restored only by the resurrection of 
Christ, will meet with some opposition. He 
says, “‘If Christ were not raised, death would 
most probably have been what the ungodly 
and impenitent would wish it to be, an 
eternal sleep.” It follows from this that, as 
to those who died before Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and as to the nerate who died 
after that event, there can be no future state. 
The earl having lost its functions, shares 
the fate of the ¥vyn, which naturally dies 
with the body, unless sustained by the 
pheuma ; and must not a man in such a 
condition be absolutely dead? This is cer- 
tainly the logical inference from our author's 
premises, but he meets the objection, by sup- 
posing the even in the unregenerate, 
to be after death aroused to a certain degree 





of activity. If however the pneuma of the 
unregenerate be active after death, does it 
not prove that, notwithstanding their sinful- 
ness, they are immortal, and therefore that 
the pneuma must have been active during 
life, and consequently, according to our 
author’s view, that no haga is really unre- 
generate? Probably the meng ay opposi- 
tion which will be made against the threefold 
theory of man’s nature will be on the ground 
of its tendency to sap the foundation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. True, our author 
firmly believes in the truth of that doctrine, 
but we fear his reasons for denying the 
analogy between the threefold nature of man, 
and that of God will not be satisfactory to 
most minds. If man, created in the image 
of God, be a creature of body, soul, and 
spirit, God must be a being of a similar 
nature. It is beside the question to 
assert that there is no such analogy, ‘‘ as in 
God there are three Persons in one sub- 
stance ; in man three substances are fused 
into one person.” Our author endeavours to 
meet the objection by the assertion that ‘‘man 
is made in the image of God and after His 
likeness, not in the sense that the three parts 
of every man reflect and shadow forth the 
three Persons of the one God; but in the 
sense that one part in man is the image of 
God, and that He can become after His like- 
ness in every part.” We much doubt, how- 
ever, whether this will be received as a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty, inasmuch 
as seeing that in God there are three Persons, 
the one part of man made in His image 
should have three parts, and therefore con- 
sist of three persons! The Holy Ghost is 
the Divine Pneuma, and the likeness in man 
to that person of the Trinity must be sought 
in the human pneuma, which is derived from 
the Divine. e must, however, leave this 
question to be settled between our author 
and those who find this difficulty in the way 
of the reception of the theory he advocates. 
Before closing the review of the book before 
us, we must express our regret that its writer 
has not taken a wider view of his subject, 
and, putting on one side the much-debated 
question of the Fall, treated of man simply as 
a being whose higher faculties and desires are 
imperfectly developed, and considered the 
question of man’s threefold nature more from 
a psychological standpoint than as one of pure 
theology. Wethinkthismusthaveresulted in a 
wider definition of the pneuma than as being 
the organ of God-consciousness. The corre- 
lative development of religion and civilization 
in its fullest sense during the Christian era, 
is itself a remarkable phenomenon, and the 
more the relation between them is i 
the more will it be found that they cannot 
be divorced in questions relating to man’s 
nature. If he have a threefold nature, as de- 
clared by our author, it is of the utmost 
importance for the interests of metaphysical 
science that it should be established on 
strictly scientific grounds, and not be left to 
be inferred from its power of explaining cer- 
tain abstruse questions of theology. We 
must however congratulate our author on 
having, from a theological point of view, 
established satisfactorily, and with much 
thought, the theory he advocates, and with 
having treated a subject generally considered 
dry and unreadable in an attractive style. 
We cordially recommend the work before us 
to the careful study not only of theologians, 
but also of our psychologists, to whom per- 
haps it may after all be the most useful. 








MRS. BYRNE’S TOUR IN SPAIN. 
Cosas de Iliustrative of ‘Spain and the 
Spaniards as they Are. By Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. 
2 Vols. (Strahan and Co.) 
“ ‘adeieee said Bob Sheridan to his 
indulgent parent, “give me fifty 
pounds that I may visit Paris.” “ 
you wish to visit Paris? 


“you can say now; no one 
out you have not been there, and 
save your money.” Thanks to the cheapness 
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' of Spain and the Spaniards was united with 


and excellence of our popular guide-books, 
the feat of writing a tour in Spain can now 
be accomplished by almost any one, without 
of necessity travelling beyond the limits of 
the Metropolitan Parcels Delivery. The first 
requisite to ensure success is to describe 
personages, events, and places in a hybrid 
dialect, composed of the several patois of the 
Peninsula, and a little English. To do this, 
a vocabulary of less than sixty words will 
furnish the tourist with a language wherein 
to describe all the subjects which he may 
have accidentally observed. When simple- 
minded English people hear bread always 
spoken of as pdn, butter as mantec1, and 
cheese as quéso, they may be led inadvertently 
to suppose some esoteric attributes concomi- 
tant with the ordinary objects signified by 
such outlandish names. The term mozo is 


‘invested with a charm which the English 


term ‘* boots” fails to express ; and if by an 
audacious freak of geographical and novelistic 
ingenuity the term maritorne can be applied 
to the housemaid in an inn in the Basque 
provinces, great «ido¢ will await the tourist 
at the hands of those who are not versed in 
the names of the Manchegan inn-girls in 
* Don Quijote.” All travellers recollect well 
when for the first time in their lives in a 
foreign inn they called for dinner; how 
spellbound and astonished they felt when, 
after some time, food of some sort was 
placed before them by the host. And in the 
changing scenes of travel, when a Dr. John- 
son would have said, on retiring to his bed- 
room, “‘a dirty fellow bounced out of the 
bed wherein one of us was to lie,” how grace- 
ful, how elegant, how redolent of el sibilante 
Castilismo, it is to say ** un majo descamisado 
arose from the cama we had selected for the 
siesta de noche.” 

Such and similar polyglot combinations of 
the vulgar Spanish tongue, mingled with 
frequent quotations from the minor Latin 

and even from Greek anthology, 
adorn this work. Occasionally the English 
language is resorted to; the greater portion 
of the work being expressed in another 
J , of which we hope never to com- 
preen the syntax or prosody. The follow- 

g is an elegant extract :— 


We shrewdly suspect, however, that the in- 

uity is due ina t measure to the exten- 
sive adulteration of the coffee with roasted 
acorns, of which it is evident enormous quanti- 
ties are consumed by the bipeds. As for the 
parties [sic] to whose special troughs this article 
of consumption is consigned in other countries, 
they are fed upon chestnuts ; so that if the 
hg son had followed his porcine occupa- 
tion [sic] in this country, he would not have 
been so badly off in descending to the husks 
[sie in orig.] which the swine did eat. 


Really, the amount of dilemmas in which 
the above quotation plunges us baffles our 
ingenuity. Whether the prodigal son did 
or did not occupy himself as a pig (the 
authoress perchance confounding him with 
Nebuchadnezzar) for some time in his life, 
we learn for the first time that the edible 
eo a of the chestnut is identical with the 

usk. The kernel of a subject, however, 
was possibly beyond the immediate investi- 
gation of our heroine. 

When a careful examination is made of the 
work, and the description of towns, &c., are 
a with those afforded in the popular 
guide-books, an ungenerous and suspicious 
critic may be led to doubt whether Spain has 
ever been visited by the anthoress of ‘‘ Coss 
de Espatia.” But to establish such an exegesis 
of the probable origin of this work would 
require much oo All that a dispassionate 
inquirer would be justified in concluding 
would be that Spain had probably been 
traversed by her blindfold. For after a 
careful .examination of all the little 
anecdotes and bon-mots which are con- 
tinually in in the text, we see not 
one which bears the imprint of having been 

by an eyewitness. We see much 
= reminds one ene . cemawhes 
scarcely wi ord, and 
we miss the laconism and exactitude of Char- 
nock. Ford, whose encyclopedic knowledge 
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vast classical acquirements, had a _ habit 
which rather detracted from the convenience 
of his work, of interlarding his discourse with 
much classical quotation, and with constant 
litical argument. This blemish is faith- 
vlly copied in the present work, although 
we miss Ford’s vivid description of Spanish 
life and manners. Charnock, who veils his 
deep acquaintance with Spanish literature 
and the inner life of the people under the 
modest guise of a ‘‘ guide-book,” disdains to 
attempt the artifice of employing phrases in 
foreign tongues which the English language 
conveys with perfect exactitude. The un- 
happy reader who wades through “ Cosas de 
Espaiia”’ has need to exclaim with Pantagruel 
‘* Dea, mon amy, ne scauez vous parler 
frangoys ?” and to hope that a few words of 
his own language, or at least of some known 
European tongue, may be vouchsafed him. 
One flaw is very striking, and that is the 
amount of slang and provincialism which 
is continually used. This is not right. Slang 
may be a very good thing in its way ; the 
compilation of slang dictionaries has afforded 
much instruction to philologists, who have 
shown that words which are slang or cant in 
one century become engrafted in the ‘‘ best 
society,” and soon form part of our recog- 
nized popular literature. But slang has its 
limits, and obeys the law of geographical 
distribution. If the French traveller of the 
popular anecdote who sought for the house 
of the ‘‘ divine Williams” at Stratford-by- 
Bow, had told us that he met on the road 
a group of kilted Highlanders, singing to 
the music of the ‘‘ bug-pipe” the popular 
dirge of ‘* Slap! bang! here we are again !” 
as great a solecism would be committed as 
has been unwittingly perpetrated by the 
authoress, when she has put Andalucian 
forms of expression in the mouths of 
Madrileiios, and the Castilian dialect in the 
lips of the natives of San Sebastian. The 
elision of the d between yowels, although 
practised in Castile, and to a greater extent 
in Andalucia, need not be expressed on paper. 
Prado may be pronounced Pra’o, so much 


the worse for the hearers; but it need not. 


be spelt with the elisional apostrophe. 

One little passage in the work, however, 
atones for much carelessness and slovenly 
philology. It is the delicious little nursery 
rhymes which are quoted in the second 
volume. Such a rhyme as— 


Duermete, nifio chiquito 
Duermete, y no llores mas 
Que se iran los angelitos 
Para no verte lloror— 


betrays a deeper amount of poetical feeling 
than is usual in nursery rhymes, and is 
almost worthy of Prudentius or of St. Theo- 
dulph of Orleans ; while the quaint pleasure 
with which the little children are taught to 
believe that— 

A la puerta del cielo 

Venden zapatas 

Para las angelitas 

Que estan descalzos— 


makes one suspect a definitely Gothic origin 
for much of this popular lyrical literature. 
Contrasting the two great schools of thought 
which have been face to face in Spain for the 
last twelve hundred years, the influence 
which the Gothic mind has had over the 
thoughts of Spain is not less marked, though 
less obtrusive, than the evidences of civiliza- 
tion which Moorish colonization produced. 
In spite of the constant Africanisms which 
exist in the language, in spite of vocabularies 
which show the enormous number of pure 
Arabic words to be found in the Spanish, the 
traditionary thoughts of the women and 
children must, during centuries of occupa- 
tion, have often and strongly reverted to the 
Norse ideas of their flaxen-haired ancestors. 
Whether or not the rubio population which 
is occasionally found is of really Gothic 
descent, is another question. We shall pro- 


bably argue this at another time ; and now 

wish merely to insist on the fact that even 

where physiology and philology may unite 

in demonstrating an African origin for much 
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of the Spanish population, the mental phe- 
nomena which are often presented afford us 
a psychological test whereby we can affirm 
that much original Northern influence has 
remained to leaven the popular literature with 
sentiments and ideas foreign to the habitual 
thoughts of the Murcian or the Andalucian. 
The conformation of the skull in the northern 
provinces of Spain appear to bear out this 
theory, excluding of course the Basque evi- 
dences which are occasionally presented ; and 
we trust that philological prejudice will not 
long prove an obstacle to the recognition of one 
of the most important elements in the Spanish 
population. One of the old chronicles of 
Spain lies before us as we write, the Crénica 
de Don Rodrigo, printed by a German at 
Sevilla in 1511. We have been much struck 
with the great amount of native population 
which the Moors subjugated, even in the 
south of Spain; that population has left its 
traces, and we sincerely hope that the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Anthropological 
Society of Madrid will tend to the publication 
of a comprehensive memoir by Spaniards on 
the Anthropology of Spain, similar in cha- 
racter to the memoirs of Broca and Lagneau 
on the ethnology of France. 

We cannot quit this notice of ‘‘ Cosas de 
Espatia” without one word respecting the 
elegance of the paper and typography with 
which the work is adorned. In the guise in 
which it appears, it doubtless will occupy a 
prominent position on many drawing-room 
tables during the next few months. 








FRENCH NOVELS. 


Le Talisman. Par Jules Janin.—JLes Fourches 
Caudines. Les Animaux Malades de la Peste, 
Par Amédée Achard. (Paris: Hachette et Cie.) 


HESE three works form part of a series 








of very pretty volumes which Messrs. 
Hachette are at present engaged in bringing 
out. So far as their exterior is concerned, 
they leave nothing to be desired in point of 
‘‘oetting-up,”’ whilst, from the volumesalready 
published, the selection appears to be careful 
and judicious. 

No one could read ‘‘ Le Talisman ” without 
being pleased with it; and yet, perhaps, 
very few people could tell why it pleased 
them. It contains very little story, and its 
few characters are only lightly and sketchily 
drawn; but there is a sparkling freshness 
about it which more than compensates for 
these defects. M. Janin isa true child of 
that bright Paris where nothing ever seems 
} to grow old; and if we did not know how 
long he has been a favourite with the Parisian 
public, and if he were not fond of telling us 
in his own works that he is the contemporary 
of arace of great men, now, alas! rapidly 
passing away, we might make the same 
mistake as some of the French journals did 
with respect to Charles Mathews when he 
first appeared in Paris, and put down the 
veteran author as *‘a young man of consider- 
able intelligence.” It is this youthfulness of 
style which is so charming in ‘‘ Le Talisman,” 
and which will certainly make the little work 
a universal favourite. 

**Les Fourches Caudines” is one of the in- 
numerable stories which turn upon the breach 
of that commandment that French novelists 
are always trying to persude us their country- 
women habitually disregard. Apart from this 
failing, the book possesses considerable merit. 
The contrast between the two principal 
female characters is a very happy study ; 
and the brave but heartless Colonel M. de 
Brevaus is an excellently-drawn character. 
The story is well told, and though decidedly 
more suited to French than to English tastes, 
is likely to find a considerable number of 
readers. 

A much superior book to this is ‘‘ Les 
Animaux Malades de la Peste,” by the same 
author. It is not, as the reader might at 
first suppose, a treatise upon the cattle- 
plague, ut a very ably-written novel, em- 

ying the trials and struggles of two young 
people, brother and sister, who are left 
orphans in Paris, and have to shift for them- 





selves against the world. In this work M. 
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Amédée Achard has shown what he is really 
capable of doing. We have several well-con- 
ceived characters, who are made known to us 
by a series of letters so cleverly written that 
when we meet their authors afterwards in a 
more tangible shape in the course of the 
story, we recognize them as old friends, and 
can tell at once what they will do when 
placed in certain positions of difficulty. 
First among them in order of merit we must 
mention a young Scotchwoman, Elise 
Dunbar, a splendid specimen of a woman, 
who, having to do battle unaided with the 
world, shows herself fully equal to the task, 
and yet never loses for an instant any of 
those pre-eminently female virtues and 
graces which are so often worn away in the 
struggle for bread. We might mention 
several other striking characters which would 
amply bear out our opinion of the work ; 
but we prefer to leave those to whom a good 
novel is a treat to read for themselves, 
assuring them with the greatest certainty 
that they will not be disappointed. 
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Lyrical Thoughts. By the Author of the ‘‘ Pole 
Star of Faith.” (Edinburgh: Seton & Mac- 
Kenzie. London: Whittaker & Co.) 


HE highest poetry is always a reflection 
of the age in which it is written. Un- 
less some intellectual conviction, craving, or 
aspiration of the time finds utterance in 
poetry, its power over men and the chances 
of its success are equally small. The poet 
is not, as men have at times depicted him, a 
dreamer musing over faded splendours and 
visions of days gone by. His life is in the 
present and the future, and the past to him, 
as to all thinkers, is chiefly valuable for the 
light it throws on that which is tocome. It 
is not likely, and perhaps not possible either, 
that the works of one man should reflect the 
whole, or even any large portion of the in- 
tellectual movement of an age. In propor- 
tion, however, as they are more or less in 
unison with what is best in it, is their highest 
purpose well or ill-fulfilled. Different in 
their teaching as were the three great Greek 
tragedians, there can be no question that 
each stood to his age in the highest position 
the poet can occupy—that of the exponent 
at once and the leader of its thought. The 
Persians, or the Seven against Thebes of 
Eschylus, did not more fully embody the war- 
like spirit which recent and glorious military 
successes had awakened in Athens, than the 
*“*Prometheus Bound,” the discontent and 
gloom with which the thought of the sternness 
of inexorable Fate inspired those who occupied 
themselves with the highest problems of our 
existence and destiny. Equally characteris- 
tic of other phases of Athenian thought are 
the continued reverence and worship of the 
gods of Sophocles, and the paraded morality 
and sceptical suggestions of Euripides. Simi- 
larly, in recent days, the works of Words- 
worth, Byron, and Shelley, represent the 
sympathies and yearnings of a large propor- 
tion of those minds which are influenced by 
any changes of thought ; and contradictory as 
are the views they contain, all are charac- 
teristic of and reflect the age in which they 
were produced. 

The man who successfully reproduces the 
manners and modes of thought of a past age 
is entitled to the praise that attends in- 
genuity, and oye to something more. No 
matter, however, how imaginative may be 
his treatment of his subject, how flowing 
and musical his verse, and how miraculous 
soever his rehabilitation of ancient creeds or 
modes of thought, his claims to the honours 
of poetry will probably be unavailing. One of 
the reasons for the failure of all prize poems at 
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our Universities, is the fact that the subjects 
are such as poets, who know the source and: 
value of their own powers, will not attempt 
to treat. Not all the taste and delicacy of 
versification of Heber could redeem from 
failure a poem written on a subject like 
Palestine, and it remains accordingly to the 
present day a picture beautiful but mean- 


ingless. 

Mr Stigand has nade in “ Atheniiis : or, 
the First Crusade,” an effort for which a 
truly great poet would not be sufficient, and 
Mr. Stigand is far from being a great poet. 
At the present time to write an epic on the 
Crusades is about as useful an attempt as to 
compose a new Iliad. At the time when 
Tasso framed his divine epic the Crusades 
were portions of living and speaking history. 
The causes which had produced them were 
not yet forgotten. Chivalry was still in its 
prime, and the Catholic religion was a living 
and active power. Tasso then chose a sub- 
ject intimately associated with influences 
that were vital and fermenting in the minds 
of men, and though at times allegorical 
or mythological in his treatment, the snares in 
which the Christian heroes were entrapped 
were such as those for whom he wrote 
believed in and accepted as real. 

All the causes that rendered the subject of 
Tasso’s poem appropriate, and prepared for 
it its singular and almost unrivalled popu- 
larity, have now been lost for centuries ; and 
we may as well hope to conjure back the 
participators in the drama he described as to 
re-awake an interest in the struggle in which 
they fell or conquered. Mr. Stigand’s poem 
accordingly remains a monument of literary 
perverseness. It is scarcely conceivable that 
a man should sit down earnestly and diligently 
to the composition of an epic in six cantos 
on a subject like that he has chosen. Here, 
however, is the completed work ; an epic of 
over eight thousand lines, descriptive of fights 
between Christian and Moslem, of flashing 
battle-axes and curved scimitars, of Norman 
bravery and Paynim wiles. 

The execution is in keeping with the 
attempt. The metre is Spenserian, and the 
treatment as prosaic as that in any work 
since the times of Sir Richard Blackmore. 
The task of turning the whole into prose 
would be singularly light. The alteration 
of the position of one word in each line 
would, as a rule, be sufficient for the purpose. 
The two following stanzas, selected hap- 
hazard, perfectly illustrate this :— 


Yet vast as were the woes endur’d and told 

In hall and bow’r throughout the Christian 
West, 

The heart of faith within them wax’d not cold, 

But onward still with Cross and lance they 
prest : 

Nor were they vain, the vows which they 
profess’d-— 

They mightiest empires into ruin shook, 

The heathen of Christ’s land they dispossess’d : 

If weaker faith their glorious prize forsook, 

Men — “os shame in time to their ensample 

ook. 


They made for us a new heroic 

On which Romance will ever fondly dwell, 

Grander than aught in Time’s recording page : 

They made the Sword serve Truth; their 
Valour’s spell 

saa its charm where’er they fought and 
fell ; 

Tho’ Godfrey’s sword, which shap’d for Christ 
a throne 

Where not a Christian now dare sound a bell, 

Is but as relic to the curious shown, 

And Islam dreadless sits upon the victor’s stone ! 


The reader may exercise his own ingenuity 
in seeing howslight an alteration will convert 
the lines here given into prose, noticeable only 
for a little turgidity and a general absence 
of well-defined meaning. The fighting is 
described with great care, and a realism which 
is anything but poetic. We presume such 
lines as— 


And ever and anon with dext’rous art 

The Turks hurl forth their hot artillery, 
Greek-fire wreath’d round the javelin and the dart, 
will be justified by the author on the strength 
of the introduction of artillery into the com- 
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bats in ‘* Paradise Lost,” but such common- 
place expressions as women ‘‘ in their night 
attire” or such lines as— 
Allah et Allah! Allah, Allah! Hu! 

or— 
The quenchless cries from each fir’d bosom flew, 
‘*4ie! O Saint Sepulcre/ aie!” and “ Dieux lo 

veut,” 


are continually met with, and their employ- 
ment is not to be justified. 

The volume of Miss Hervey, though in all 
respects more satisfactory than that of Mr. 
Stigand, is open to the same objection, thatit 
is rather an exercise of literary ingenuity than 
a spontaneous and irrepressible utterance of 
thoughts or feelings characteristic either of 
an age or an individual. There is, however, 
so much that is genial, kind, and brave in 
Miss Hervey’s utterances, that her work 
extorts a certain measure of admiration even 
while it incurs censure. 

‘* Duke Ernest” is neither a at 
poem nor a good drama. Its versifica- 
tion has little music, and its dramatic 
action is slow and tedious. The pulse never 
throbs in sympathetic acknowl ent of 
the power of a situation or the depth or sig- 
nificance of a phrase. We read calmly and 
thoughtfully dialogues which pleasantness of 
diction and generosity of thought save from 
becoming tedious, and we rise from their 
perusal as from dhe conversation of a 
genial friend in whose society we de- 
rive moral rather than intellectual im- 
provement or culture. The minor poems 
at the end of the oom are — to 
higher praise, since they are suggestive, 
which the drama can scarcely be called. 
They are moreover tender and graceful, 
though incomplete, and at times commonplace. 
The ‘‘ Maiden and the Sea” is the best. 
The confidences which the maiden addresses 
to the sea are pleasant and original enough, 
but occasionally silly ; and it is hard to sa 
whether we are most pleased or vexed wit 
the entire poem of which the following 
stanzas are all we can quote :— 


Oh, rolling, rippling, restless sea, 
Be hushed a little, and list to me, 
For I have a secret to tell to thee, 
A secret that thou must keep. 
Know, e has already left the shore 
Where thy southern billows break and roar’ 
On long coral reefs for evermore, 
And is sailing on the deep. 


He is coming home, my love, my dear. 
I know it is true ; for tis written here, 
In his own handwriting bold and clear, 
That the ship is already afloat, 
Which o’er thy fathomless depths, broad sea, 
Is bearing him bravely home to me :. 
Be still awhile, and I'll read to thee 
The letter my true love wrote. 


He says he loves me so deeply and well * 
That no written words could ever tell 
The love and longing that burn and swell 
Within his faithful heart : 
He 7 I am fair ; but that’s nothing new, 
And the mirrors formed by thy waters blue, 
When the winds are asleep, prove his words to 
be true ; 
So 1 need not read that part. 


Then he writes : ‘‘ Make ready, my own sweet 
Clare, 

The bridal wreath for your golden hair, 

A wreath of orange flowers, dainty and rare, 
Fit crown for so fair a bride : 

Make ready the lily-white robe and the veil 

Of delicate lacework, rich yet frail, 

That maidens wear when with pure love pale 
To the altar steps they glide. 


** Far, far too long we have lived apart, 

So with the next ship I intend to start, 

And ere three months to clasp to my heart 
The fairest maid in Kent.’ 

The fairest maid ! with pride I glow 

To think that my love should deem me so ; 

And it’s not the least bit vain, you know, 
To be glad that he’s content. 


The ‘‘ Dramatic Studies” of Miss Augusta 
Webster. are of a different and al er 


higher order. They are erful i 
and full of ae and sonactinnes passi cians 
earnestness. ey possess, moreover, many 














the highest attributes of poetry, and have a 
rene. beauty which makesthem notice- 
able, even in an age so prolific as the present 
in verse excellent in almost allrespects. The 
earlier poems, “‘A Preacher” and ‘‘ A Painter,” 
are very remarkable for the care of the mental 

which the author has undertaken ; 
and in both, and the latter especially, the cry 
which is uttered comes from the heart, and 
the satire upon the age is full of truth and 
wer. Very remarkable are the ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Are” andthe ‘‘ Sister Annunciata,” the latter 
being the longest and most ambitious attempt 
in the volume. Our favourite, however, is 
the ‘* Snow Waste,” a noble and imaginative 
poem of which any living poet might be 
proud. Its story is singularly weird and 
impressive, and there is a wonderful sub- 
limity about its versification. Of this a few 
opening lines will give some idea :— 


I saw one sitting mid a waste of snow, 

Where neversun looked down, nor silvering moon ; 
But far around the silent skies were grey, 

With chill far stars bespeckled here and there, 
And a great stillness brooded over all. 


Its story is that of one who, for a curse he 
utters upon love, is deprived of the power 
either to: love or to hate. The force of the 
poem is undeniable, and the legend is one 
the memory of which is not easily lost. 

** Eros” is a series of conn love verses 
of no particular merit. Tbe following poem is 
as characteristic as any, and may be accepted 
as fairly representative of the whole. It 
possesses the undeniable merit of shortness :— 


The dew is on the flowers, 

And the diamond in the cave ; 
A light is in the hours, 

And the amber on the wave. 


A star is in the skies, 
And a bird is on the tree ; 
But the beaming of two eyes 
Is of dearer worth to me. 


‘‘ Lyrical Thoughts ” have more piety than 
poetry in them, and are, on the whole, below 
the average of religious verses. 








> NEW NOVELS. 
Armadale. By ane © 7 (Smith, Elder, 
) 


die tale has suffered much, in our 
opinion, from having been published in 
Mr. Collins’ pen is so forcible in its 
portraiture that portions of the story appear 
too tragic until seen in their proper places. 
But for our own part, we are not inclined to 
uarrel with the author for the extraordinary 
ability with which he dissects evil minds, 
any more than we should find fault with the 
first practitioner of the age for having 
ormed a successful operation on some 
k*and terrible disease. The principal 
character, Miss Gwilt, is certainly a very 
disagreeable subject, but none the less life- 
like, although we trust an uncommon 
a en than a type of a species. 
ere is an astonishing vis in the light which 
Mr. Collins throws from his dark lantern on 
all the suspicious persons he brings under its 
influence, before he takes them up and 
imprisons them for ever in his books. This 
power reminds us of a common experiment 
made to prove that colour is due to the effect 
of daylight on a substance; for certain 
articles when illuminated by an artificial ray 
are seen stri of all their beauty, in their 
own dull native ugliness. Such is the result 
produced by Mr. Collins on sham virtue ; 
we are enabled his process to see the 
demon lurking under the sentimental sighs 
and the deceitful tears of Miss Gwilt. e 
would again remark that where the reader is 
asked to follow the career of vice apparently 
successful, yet all the while writhing under 
its own remorse—the conscience which it 
cannot quiet with a potion or any other 
is invited to 
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the same argument cannot apply to those 
works where the genius of the writer gives 
no mild euphemistic delineation of wicked- 
ness, but tears away all its speciousness from 
guilt by the strength of his description of its 
unhappy career. Not only is Miss Gwilt 
shown always in a most degraded state of 
heart and mind, but more, she has but little 
feeling of any kind given to redeem her ; no 
soft touches to call forth our regretful sym- 
pathy, but just enough of conscience to 
manifest the territic punishment persons of 
superior mind and gifts are to themselves, 
when they persevere in evil. There is 
another great proof of ability in the discrimi- 
nation of characters. Many writers only 
afford one type; most of their dramatis 
persone are only different because they have 
different actions to perform, different words 
tospeak. In ‘‘ Armadale,” the persons intro- 
duced like first-rate actors enter into their 
parts ; what they say is evidently said because 
it is the expression of their thoughts. 
** Speak, that I may know thee,” is Mr. 
Collins’ motto. The peculiar minds pre- 
sented to us are all true to the workings of 
their habitual or second nature; they think, 
talk, and act according to their principles, 
and their hearts and minds are thereby laid 
bare for our inspection. 

The character of Midwinter is very happily 
conceived ; of coloured parentage, his mother 

ing a native of one of the West India Isles, 
he is hereditarily superstitious, but although 
he has suffered far greater hardships than 
Miss Gwilt, nothing can be more beautiful 
than the unselfishness and warmth of affec- 
tion he displays in return for Armadale’s 
kindness. A dream of Allan Armadale’s, 
which faithfully foreshadows the plot, has 
been narrated to Midwinter by Allan, and 
makes such an impression on him, in con- 
nexion with the warning left by his father, 
that he is nearly distracted. He at one time 
dreads that he is Allan’s evil fate ; at another, 
his love for his friend draws him back to him 
in order to be his protection. 

We have already stated that the person- 
ages introduced are specialties rather than 
ordinary types of life. The clever lawyer 
Pedgift and his son; the doting old Bash- 
wood and his despicable son, the mean spy 
belonging to a secret inquiry office ; Armadale 
and his stupid good nature and general weak- 
ness ; the horrible old mother Oldershaw, 
most hateful of all in her quasi-converted 
condition ; the still more abominable doctor, 
one of that detestable lot who prey on the 
follies of the world, but who every now and 
then, in their over greed for extorted money, 
put themselves into the hands of the law and 
meet with their deserts ; Miss Milroy and her 
father and mother—in short, all of these 
persons are depicted with a marvellous 
fidelity to nature, and, still more difficult, are 
skilfully and carefully made subservient to 
the one design. We cannot think that any- 
thing but good can result to the reader, who 
is thus shown the wickedness of his own day, 
not softened down, but glaring in all its 
worst and most repulsive features. The 
plot is entirely constructed so as to show the 
power of mischief possessed by an un- 
scrupulous yet beautiful woman. The novel 
opens with a prologue which foreshadows the 
action of the play. It appears therein that 
the cousin of a wealthy Allan Armadale 
is made his heir instead of the son who had 
disgraced himself and become an outlaw. 
Wrentmore, become Allan Armadale by 
having the property left him, is outwitted b 
the disinherited 2 Armadale, in a marriage wit. 
a Miss Blanchard, of Thorpe Ambrose. This 


marriage takes place through some forged 
letters written by Miss Gwilt, a girl pro- 
tected by the Blanchards, whom they 


have picked up for her good looks, and 
made a sort of half companion, half at- 
tendant to Miss Blanchard. Wrentmore 
is furious, and discovers that a cer 
tain Ingleby, who has been his intimate 
friend in Kocteasdecs, has given him mana 
and, during his illness, stolen his letters, 
&c., and himself off on the Blan- 
chards as Armadale ; which, in fact, he 





is, but not the one intended. Wrentmore 
ultimately follows Allan Armadale and his 
wife, who are on board ship, in his yacht, 
and saves the wife from shipwreck, but locks 
the husband into the cabin, where he is 
drowned by the rising water, the vessel being 
waterlogged. The ship, though abandoned, 
still floats, and the body of Ingleby, alias 
Armadale, is recovered, brought ashore, and 
buried, without anyone suspecting who the 
murderer was. Wrentmore, alias Allan 
Armadale, leaves a letter telling his son of 
these facts, and warning him not to asso- 
ciate ever, either with Miss Gwilt or 
the son of Ingleby and Miss Blanchard. 
The whole story then is to show the 
machinations of Miss Gwilt to secure to 
herself, first of all, Allan Armadale’s pro- 
perty, with or without himself. The meeting 
of the parties who are warned never to meet 
of course takes place. Miss Gwilt gets as 
governess into a family who have hired a 
house belonging to Allan Armadale, son of 
the outlaw and Miss Blanchard, at Thorpe 
Ambrose. Miss Gwilt comes just at the 
critical moment when Allan Armadale has 
quarrelled with Miss Milroy, daughter of 
the Major Milroy who is Allan’s tenant. 
Allan, of course, falls into love with Miss 
Gwilt. Mrs. Milroy, who is bedridden, but 
frightfully jealous of her husband, ferrets 
out something of the antecedents of Miss 
Gwilt. She manages to set Allan Armadale 
on the same track. Aided by his man of 
business, Pedgift, Allan is disenchanted, and 
returns to his first love, Miss Milroy. 


Miss Gwilt leaves the Milroys on hearing 
of the attempt made to unveil her character, 
but threatens Miss M. with her vengeance 
for having crossed her path. All the world 
sympathizes at first with Miss Gwilt ; but at 
last she loses this support by trying to 
recover Armadale, having, however, entrapped 
Midwinter, really the son of Wrentmore and 
a coloured lady. Midwinter has been assisted 
by Allan Armadale when in great distress, 
and has become, in consequence, devotedly 
attached to him. Miss Gwilt tells her lover, 
Midwinter, that she is being persecuted by 
his friend Allan, and causes a quarrel between 
the two friends. She manages to leave 
Thorpe Ambrose in the same carriage with 
Allan Armadale, in order to carry out her 
purpose, which is to personate Allan’s widow, 
and obtain a maintenance for life out of the 
estate. She marries Midwinter in London, 
under his real name, Allan Armadale. Most 
of the novel is conveyed to us in Miss 
Gwilt’s diary, in which all the workings of 
her mind are disclosed to us. After her 
marriage with Midwinter, the two friends 
are reconciled. Midwinter and his wife go 
abroad, he having obtained some literary 
appointment. Allan, after a time, comes 
over in his yacht and joins them. Mrs. 
Midwinter tries to poison Allan, but is pre- 
vented by Midwinter. A Captain Manuel, 
who had formerly married Miss Gwilt, is 
easily persuaded to join Allan Armadale’s 
yacht as sailing-master, and to cause it to be 
wrecked. Mrs. Midwinter hurries back to 
Engiland,-making pretext of a ‘sick moter ” 
to her husband, and hearing the yacht has 
been lost, she commences her attack on the 
estate as widow Armadale. Her husband 
follows her to England, but she calmly 
disowns him. Allan Armadale, however, 
has been saved from the wreck, and is also 
expected in England. Miss Gwiilt determines 
to inveigle Allan into a certain villanous 
doctor’s sanatorium, and there make away 
with him. The doctor teaches her how to 
use a chamber in which he fumigates refrac- 
tory patients — in short, prepares a plan 
for murdering Allan by suffocating him. 
Allan is decoyed to the house, expecting 
to meet Miss Milroy there, who, he has 
been told, is out of ith mind. Midwinter 
accompanies Allan, and occupies the next 
chamber to him. In the night they ex- 
change rooms, and Miss Gwilt, alias Mrs. 
Midwinter, after setting the apparatus into 
motion for destroying the occupant of the 
chamber, discovers that her husband is in it, 
and not Allan. She drags Midwinter out, 
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and in a frenzy of despair shuts herself in 
and is killed. Such is the merest outline of 
a most dramatic tale. To say that the 
interest is most wonderfully kept up through 
the book, that the language is most graphic, 
and the skill in unravelling the plot consum- 
mate, is not too much to say of this most 
tragic of novel-writers. If life itself is full 
of such underhand evil proceedings we can- 
not blame him who discloses the fact to us; 
and that the narrative is not beyond nature, 
or, indeed, up to it, is too apparent to those 
accustomed to study our more celebrated 
criminal reports. If we are horrified by 
such characters as Miss Gwilt, Mother 
Oldershaw, the spy, and the mad-doctor, 
we are more than compensated by the sketch 
of Midwinter, whose devoted attachment 
to Armadale, in spite of all his own super- 
stitious dread of the fatality of the con- 
nexion, renders him one of the most pleas- 
ing creations of Wilkie Collins’ pen. 

The novel is full, not only of most ad- 
mirable delineations of persons, but also of 
touches of wit and pathos, displaying talents 
of the highest order. The engravings which 
are inserted in the book are drawn with 
great spirit, and present us with living 
images of the characters ; we would specially 
notice the one in which the doctor catches a 
fly, and asks what Miss Gwilt would do with 
it, supposing it were Allan Armadale. 


——_—___—___—— 





Mirk Abbey. By the Author of ‘* Lost Sir Mas- 
singberd,” &c. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


HIS is an ably-written tale, although 
scarcely one of the characters is pre- 
sented to us as endowed with virtues of a very 
high standard ; yet there are instances of 
unselfishness and devoted love in the story 
quite sufficient to give that moral tone 
which should be the aim of every novel- 
writer. The plot is founded on a subject 
-of which we have read a good deal lately 
both in poems and novels—bigamy. There 
is always something unpleasant in the selec- 
tion of such cases, however innocently the 
offence of marrying again in the first hus 
band’s or wife’s lifetime may have been com- 
mitted. Sogood an opportunity for display- 
ing high-wrought feeling under questionable 
circumstances is too tempting, we suspect, 
to be avoided ; and we are willing to admit 
that either poem or novel must be beyond the 
usual course of life, unless written with very 
superior ability, to be sufficiently alluring 
to the public. We do not wish to depreciate 
**Mirk Abbey,” but merely to point out the 
danger of setting any offence of this kind in 
such a light as to make it less forbidding to 
the person who reads the book. Lady Lie- 
rd is the heroineof ‘‘Mirk Abbey.” She has 
ai found - a baronet, Sir Robert Lisgard, 
attached to the mast of a shipwrecked vessel. 
After a certain number of years—three, we 
‘believe—Sir Robert, who has fallen in love 
with the salvage of the wreck, persuades her 
to promise to marry him ; he sends her for 
education to Paris. The novel opens with 
Lady Lisgard as a widow, left with three 
children — Sir Richard, Walter, and a 
daughter ; the time, Christmas, carol-singers, 
«&c., outside the abbey; a strange voice is 
heard among the singers; Lady Lisgard 
faints; a certain Mr. Derrick ap- 
ars as a returned gold-digger, a great 
randy-drinker, with plenty of money. 
Mr. Derrick is very free and easy, and 
amongst other freaks falls in love with Lady 
Lisgard’s maid, Mary Forest. Derrick’s 
manners give general offence to Sir Richard 
Lisgard, and the baronet orders the gold- 
digger off his premises. Walter Lisgard, 
who is represented as a general favourite, 
from his pleasing looks and manner, is 
always sparring with his brother. Being a 
turfite, in attending at a racing-stables near, 
he becomes intimate with Derrick, who puts 
him up to a good thing for the Derby, and 
lends him money to bet with. The descrip- 
tion of the racing-stable, and, in short, the 
whole of this of the narrative, is very 
clever and exciting. The horse which ought 
to win, belonging to Derrick and another 





digger, is so queer in temper that only one 
jockey can manage him. At the last moment 
Derrick’s partner and the jockey are missing, 
and the horse loses through ill temper, being 
ridden by a jockey who was not up to his 
tricks. This event nearly ruins Master 
Walter Lisgard, who gets disgusted with 
Derrick, and altogether displays himself in 
very ungracious colours; for Derrick, in 
spite of his roughness, has been very liberal 
to him. A certain young lady staying in the 
abbey has an offer of marriage made her by 
Sir Richard, but declines. It turns out that 
she is privately married to Walter Lisgard. 
Lady Lisgard confesses to her maid, Mary 
Forest, to prevent her marrying Derrick, 
that he is no other than her own husband, 
thought to have perished in the wreck of the 
vessel when she herself was saved. Mary 
Forest. is the noblest character in the 
book, and does everything in her power 
to save her mistress from a disgrace which 
would also make all her children illegiti- 
mate. Derrick discovers that Lady Lisgard 
is his missing wife, although her ladyship 
uses many expedients to keep her secret; she 
even disguises herself, and leaves her son’s 
house to live in a cottage near as an old French 
lady. Derrick is furious when he discovers 
how his wife has behaved to him, and attends 
the great féte of Sir Richard’s attaining his 
majority, to denounce the whole business, 
so bring ruin on all the Lisgards. What 
with drink and uncontrolled anger, he gets 
himself taken up as a madman and a dis- 
orderly character, and as such is committed 
to the cage or lock-up for the night, in vain 
trying to spread the story of the bigamy. 
Mary Forest releases him, and he is 
dangerously wounded the same night by a 
blow from the arm of a windmil), and dies 
after being reconciled to Lady Lisgard, who 
declares that she never really loved anyone 
else, but could not bear to bastardize her 
children. 

There is a great deal of feeling displayed 
in this novel; the style clear and nervous. 
Our interest, however, centres chiefty upon 
Derrick, who, with all his faults, is a sterling 
character. The secret is agreed on all hands 
to be preserved, and the novel ends with 
Lady Lisgard as still mistress of Mirk Abbey. 





THE MAGAZINES, 


Major Von Borcke concludes his ‘* Memoirs 
of the Confederade War for Independence” in 
Blackwood. Wounded at Middleburgh on the 
19th June, 1863, he ‘‘suddenly felt a severe, 
dull blow, as though somebody had struck me 
with his fist on my neck, fiery sparks glittered 
before my eyes, and a tremendous weight seemed 
to be dragging me from my horse.” e doctor 
at first pronounced his wound to be mortal, and 
offered to execute his last wishes. Though his 
time, however, had not yet come, his campaign- 
ing was over. General Stuart died in his arms, 
May, 1864, and the shock was so great that he 
had a severe relapse. When he was better, 
President Davis gave him the rank of colonel, 
and sent him on a mission to England. ‘‘ There 
I was saved the grief of being an eyewitness of 
the rapid collapse of the Confederacy, and the 
downfall of a just and noble cause.” We have 
also a long and rather ambitious poem in blank 
verse, called ‘‘Ginevra da Siena.” It reminds 
us somewhat of Shelley’s ‘‘ Rosalind and Helen.” 





Fraser says of ‘‘ Ecce Homo”: ‘It does not, 
in our judgment, show any considerable range 
or depth of study. The book is a novel—and 
not a good novel—under a critical disguise. It 

ives the impression of being written by a sheep 
in wolf's clothing.” Professor Kingsley’s Lec- 
ture on Superstition, which we have already 
noticed, is given here at full length ; and there 
is an honest though rather severe criticism on 
‘* The Toilers of the Sea.” 


Macmillan opens with an amusing political 
article, headed ‘‘'The Philosophy of the Cave.” 
a em | gives his view of ‘*‘ Ecce Homo” at 
ength, having already expressed himself favour- 
ably of the book in the Contemporary Review. 
Professor Bain has commenced going over the 
same — which web ee wp done -_ 
ago in his “‘ Biography ilosophy,” of whi 
he has, we believe, announced a more complete 
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edition. It will be interesting to the 
views of these two veterans in the of 

** Early Philosophy.” 
oe ° ich we have taken special 
this month in 


and the author hunted it w 
unique manuscript, in the 
Turin. However, here it is for the 
public, and a more interesting document 
well be imagined. 


cannot 


The Month reviews ‘‘Ecce Homo” from a 
Romish point of view ; and considers the author 
would find most of his doubts satisfied in the 


bosom of an infallible Church. Its 
article is one on the ‘‘ Journal of My ivity,”’ 


by Count Christen. His attempts to 

from the Neapolitan dungeons in the Jack 
Sheppard style are most in ing. But the 
author fails to impress upon us that his treat- 
ment in prison could be compared for a moment 
to that which the victims of Francis II. habitu- 
ally underwent. 





Some very appropriate words are to be found 
in Temple Bar under the head of ‘* Finance, 
Frauds, and Failures.” The history of one of 
the earliest and most successful joint-stock com - 

nies is told well, as, indeed, it ought to be ; 
for the real narrator was one of the founders 
who “floated” it. The = consoles the 

ublic for the present crisis by pointing out to 
on that mantiiin bad as they are, ane have 
been infinitely worse, had the delusion of 
‘*limited liability” endured much longer. It 
may, however, be very doubtful whether people 
who wish to make large interest on their money 
will take the matter very much to heart ; the 
losses, though great, are widely spread; and 
when war and reform will permit, if ‘‘ com- 
ies” do not come in into favour, some 
other plausible method of employing money will, 
with similar results. 


The same key is struck in the Leisure Hour, 
under the head of ‘‘Stock Exchange Notes.” 
The story here is not quite so racy, but the 
advice is equally sound. ; 


The Sunday at Home will be i ing to all 
who take an interest in Cowper. E from 
his unpublished manuscripts, and from Mr. 
Newton's private diary, give valuable informa- 
tion on his state of mind about the time of his 
brother’s death, and his life at Olney. 











We have received the Zelectic and Congre- 


gational Review, the S' Magazine, the 
Family Herald, the M 8 Treasury, the 
Missing Link Magazine, the Children's Hour, 


Good Words, the Cottager and Artisan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Sunday Teacher's Trea- 
sury, the St. James’s Magazine, the 
Magazine, the Day of Rest, the Colonial 
Chronicle, the Church Builder, the Church — 
People, Routledge’s M or Boys, the 8 
Own Magazine, the Boy's Monthly Magazine, 
the Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly M the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Pr ~ wot the Young 
Englishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
British Workman, the Lathes mien 
London Society, the Sixpenny Magazine, the 
Union Magazine for Sunday-school Teachers, 
the Bible-class Magazine, the Biblical 1 
the Swnday-school Teacher's Magazine, 
Youth's Magazine, the Child's Own Magazine, 
the British Navy and A Review, the 
Mother's Friend, Merry and Wise, and the 
Victoria Magazine. 





Wherefore, Whether, and Whither ? or the 
and its Would-be Re-translators. By om th 
A. Pratt, M.D. (John Ch ill & Sons.)—A 
society has been formed in Paris f Fe, 
of ing a new translation of the Bi into 





. 


» 





Dr. Pratt is the author of, amongst vther works, 
a book entitled ‘‘The Oracles of God,” which 
was reviewed a short time since in these columns. 
In this book he explained his reasons for believ- 
ing that the ved Anglican version of the 
old Testament Scriptures is grossly incorrect, 
and laid down the principles of interpretation 
which ought, g to his opinion, to be 
applied, if the true sense of the original Hebrew 
is to be discovered. We cannot say that the 
perusal of the pamphlet before us caused 
.any change in the opinion we have already 
expressed of the merits of his scheme. It is 
certainly ingenious, and probably has a founda- 
tion in truth, seeing that in the infancy of 
written language hieroglyphic pictures were 
used to “py ideas, and those hieroglyphs 
appear to have gradually lost their picture 

racter, and to have become redu to a 
series of letters which were used for the com- 
position of words. We see from the Chinese 
language how such a ee 4 might have taken 


place in an > ay If it were possible to 
show that the Hebrew alphabetic characters had 
this origin, and that each letter, therefore, has 
its iar fundamental idea, the discovery of 


that idea would certainly be valuable. We 
fear, however, its advantages would be more 
than counterbalanced by the disadvantages 
-which would result from the discovery. Instead 
of the precise meaning which we naturally look 
for in a root word, we should have to derive 
‘such meaning from that of its several letters, 
the fundamental idea of each of which must be 
distinct. This would be to introduce so much 
uncertainty, and give room for such diversity of 
ecreeeens that we have little doubt the 
establishment of our author’s theory would do 
more harm than We fear, however, the 
soarch for the fundamental ideas of the Hebrew 
is quite illusory, although it may be 
ex as a fitting exercise for an ingenious 
mind, We cannot agree with the results our 
author has arrived at, but we cordially recom- 
mend the pamphlet before us to the attention of 
those interested in the subject. It is clearly 
and ably written, and whatever success the 
- writer may have in convincing his readers, he 
deserves every credit for his perseverance in 
_ bringing his theory before those who are the 
most competent judges of its value, 





Paris Social. A Sketch of Every-day Life in the 
' French Metropolis. By Lieut.-Col. H. R. Addi- 
son. (Darton & Co.)—Those who wish to learn 
the difference existing between an English and a 
French residence, the prices they ought to pay, 
the situations they should select, ond all other 
: economical matters of this kind, will find all they 
want in ‘Paris Social.” In a very chatty, 
- friendly manner, Col. Addison discusses with 
.you the means of enjoying Paris. If you will 
only take. him into your confidence, and admit 
carne | the state vf your purse, you will get far 
_ more for ta money, and render your sojourn, 
short or long, far more agreeable, than if you 
buy your wisdom by personal experience. He 
does not d to tell you so much 
that one hotel or one restaurant is better 
than another, as the best that can be made out 
of each. He frankly recognizes that the wine 
in Paris ar — y bad, —_ he has the 
good sense to recommend you to sound Armagnac 
rather than bad . There is really a vast 
fund of information in this little hand-book. 
Those who have often been, and those who have 
never been to Paris will be equally pleased with 
it, and we do not doubt to see its reputation 
established, a second edition with some 
special advice for the hordes of lishmen who 
will go over to see the Exhibition of 1867. 





Collection of the best Contemporary Speeches de- 
livered in Parliament, at Bar, and on the 
Platform. and Edited by Alsager Hay 


ai (Warne & Co.)—This is a new attempt. 
Oratory is not in these times in very great de- 
mand. The best —- of the day are meant 
rather to persuade by being read than by their 
delivery. They, or some of them, get reprinted 
in very cheap form, and so enjoy not a wider 
circulation than that bestowed upon them by the 


but one slightly more permanent. 


But if we wish port ceaxgtne alee sa bg 

ver our pamphlets, an or 
them Seatleieteonpe of miscellaneous rubbish. 
Then there are other utterances of the time, 
Which stand no chance of being reproduced even 
—. i The messages of 
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r+ SOM ip." per emo Mr. Hill has conceived the 
idea of collecting these and printing them to- 
ew in a handsome volume. The book is 
ivided into four sections. The first contains 
the best Parliamentary speeches of 1865, with, 
in some cases, abstracts of the less important 
ones delivered on the same occasion. The 
second, speeches delivered out of Parliament 
during the same year. The third comprises a 
few displays of forensic excellence, and the 
fourth a few foreign and American speeches. 
The editor intends to make this department a 
more important one in succeeding years. Mr. 
— has done his work well, and we wish the 
undertaking every success. The book should be 
on the table of every hotel and public reading- 
room in the country. 





A Syriac Grammar. By George Phillips, D.D., 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. (Cam- 
mens : Deighton, Bell, & Co. ; London: Bell & 
Daldy).— Until a great reform is made in the 
ratio studiorum of the theological classes in our 
Universities, we must remain far behind in the 
march of ecclesiastical intellect, as we see it 
daily advancing in continental Universities and 
Colleges, Catholic as well as Protestant. It isa 
lamentable fact that the majority of the young 
men who leave Oxford and Cambridge to ‘‘ go 
up for Orders,” are wretchedly deficient in one 
of the most important, and at the same time 
pleasing, branches of hermeneutical study in con- 
nexion with Scripture ; and unfortunately are 
likely to continue so, till such time as the Ex- 
amining Chaplains and those represented by 
them exact much more in quality and quantity 
from aspirants to Church emoluments than it 
has hitherto been the custom to require. To Bib- 
lical students who repudiate patristic exegesis, 
the necessity and importance of philological 
knowledge is soverei and cannot well be 
overrated, Besides Hebrew and Chaldee, which 
= a nsable, ee most ——, “Se gewva 

e Syriac, as a lan e which has uliar 
claims to the eaetel sad of all 7 Tony who 
desire to attain to something above mediocrity 
in Biblical literature. Syriac throws a clear 
light on many passages which are compara- 
tively obscure in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament ; but it is to the student of the New 
Testament that a knowledge of this language is 
so particularly necessary ; for the ‘* Versio 
Syriaca” of the New Testament is of the 
greatest antiquity, and Syriac is supposed, and 
not without reason, to have been the language 

ken by Christ himself. We are therefore 
g to see that this language is becoming more 
amiliar to a class from which we naturally 
expect much in the various branches of Scrip- 
ture literature, and that the favourable recep- 
tion with which the two first editions of Dr. 
Phillips’ Grammar have met has induced him to 
publish a third and revised edition of this ele- 
mentary work on Syriac. The chapters on 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Diacritic Points are very 
good ; and the paragraph on Syriac Metre is so 
interesting that we could wish it were longer. 
Bardesanes, or rather St. Ephrem, has a worthy 


successor in the great contemporary Syrian nen 
Abuna Issa, of the Patriarchal Maronite College 
at Beyrout, of which he has been appointed 
Rector by the Pro da. Should Dr. Phillips 
publish a new edition of his Grammar, we 
would suggest that a valuable addition might be 
made by giving a few more reading examples 
with a subliaear word-for-word translation in 
English, and by pursuing the same course with 
the verbs in all their forms. These are desirable 
assistances to a young student, who would also be 
signally helped by judicious and particular re- 
ferences to the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” and 
the other works edited by Joseph and Simon 
Assemanni, to say nothing of Michaelis or 
Hoffman, who have one and all deserved so well 
of philological studies. 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1865. 
New Series. (Rivingtons. )—The value of this ex- 
cellent compilation can scarcely be exaggerated. 
We live perhaps too fast to care very much about 
getting up very accurately exactly what not only 
ourselves, but the rest of the world has been 
doing during the past year. But it is not only 
proper, it is almost necessary that it should be 

one for us in some way or other. Here we 

have all that is n in a handsome 
form, well and well selected. The 
retrospect of literature has been done in a com- 
prehensive, and not too critical spirit. The 
works of travel — noticed are Mr. H ep- 
worth Dixon’s ‘Holy Land,” Dean Stanley's 
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‘* Lectures,” and Dr. Livingstone’s ‘‘ Zambesi.” 
The chapters on ‘‘Art” and ‘‘Science” are 
what they should be. We thankfully place 
the book on our own shelf of reference, 
and as we shall often make use of it, cannot do 
less than recommend all literary persons and in- 
stitutions to do the same. 
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64mo, cl. sd., pp. 95. Warne. 6d. 

Acvirar (Emanuel). Little Book about Learning the Piane- 
forte. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii—71. Groombridge. 3s. 6d. 

Ascuam (Roger). Toxophilus ; the School of Shooting, in Two 
Books. Reprinted from the Rev. Dr. Giles’s Edition of 
Ascham’s Whole Works. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 168. J. R. Smith. 
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Barcray (A. W., M.D.). Gout and Rheumatism in Relation to 
Disease of the Heart. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—214. Churchill. 5s. 


Barnes (Rev. W.). Se Gefylsta (The Helper): an Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus. Serving as a First-Class Book of the uage. 
2nd Edition. 12mo, pp. vi—78. J. &. Smith. 2s. 6d. 


Basuam (W. R., M.D.). On Dropsy, and its connexion with 
Diseases of the Kidneys, Heart, Lungs, and Liver, as well as 
on some other Diseases of those Organs without Dropsy. 
lllustrated by Numerous Drawings from the Microscope. 3rd 
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Bet (Catherine DS Elia and Marian; or, Rest and Unrest 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


The Harmonies of Nature; or, The Unity of 
Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. (Longmans.) 
OPULAR science now, as éver, in an 
anxious state, craves not merely for 
somewhat that amuses, but for somewhat in- 
structive ; and when it is possible to com- 
bine the ornamental and elegant with the 
positively useful phase of scientific thought, 
none will more rapidly than ourselves revel 
in the holiday which a little recreative science 
affords us. 

The flowing and verbose sentences with 
which Dr. Hartwig thinks it expedient to 
enwrap his real science will displease correct 
and accurate thinkers, but ought not to blind 
us to the real merits of the book. The design, 
being essentially teleological, also stands in 
the way of its acceptation by the rigidly 
scientific mind ; but perhaps for such it was 
never intended. We must not, therefore, 
be too severe upon a book which has, for a 
sufficiently large circle, many redeeming 
features. We have therein a series of anec- 
dotes of the manners and customs, the ‘‘ social 
life,” of many animals, which rest on a higher 
basis than most of the common stories that 
are retailed from one elementary work to 
another. We have long desired to possess a 
work which should give really accurate anec- 
dotes of the habits of animals; Dr. Hartwig 
has attempted to solve the difficulty, and 
we have here numerous facts recounted, 
which are not only amusing, but true. Our 
own zoological experience had not prepared 
us for the large number of well-ascertained 
facts respecting the intelligence manifested 
by the lower animals. In popular works 
there usually exists a tendency to exaggerate 
the amount of reason which these so often 
manifest ; at the same time, a practice pre- 
vails of denying that the psychological phe- 
nomena so frequently presented are due to 
‘‘ reason,” and of assigning them to what has 
been popularly termed ‘‘ instinct.” We give 
the following anecdote as an example. 
‘‘Several of the Siluride, or cat-fish, use the 
sharp spine of their dorsal fin in a very pe- 
culiar manner, for the obtaining of their food. 
Getting beneath the fish they have selected 
for their meal, they suddenly rise and wound 
it repeatedly in the belly.” When we 
examine the beautiful structure by which 
the spine of the Silwrus is preserved upright 
by a lock-and-trigger apparatus, a bolt-like 
arrangement from the body of the fish 
falling into a receptacle in the spine, the 
above no doubt well-authenticated anecdote 
affords an intelligible explanation of an 
anatomical complication which otherwise 
might not have bees immediately clear to 
us. We observe with pleasure that the 
anatomical of the work are com- 
piled with an exactitude that would do 
honour to graver treatises; and that 
frequent and accurate engravings of the 
osteological structure of many animals are 
These appear to be taken from re- 


iven. 
able scientific works, and will, we have 
no doubt, familiarize the student with 


elementary facts of the highest import. We 
have outlived the ‘*‘ Three Hundred Ani- 
mals” of our youth ; the pages of Goldsmith 
and of Tylor are not scanned by the modern 
school-boy. To produce an amusing work, our 
authors see that it no longe? pays them to be 
unjustifiably careless, nor to be deliberately 
untruthful. The skill of our best artists is now 
employed toadorn elementary scientific works. 
They will preserve the synthesis which should 
always exist between amusement and instruc- 
tion; but which it is the tendency of lazy 
mankind to forget. Some of the illustra- 
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tions to the present work are highly interest- 
ing. We may take that of the ‘* Walruses de- 
fending their young,” in which these hungry 
white bears are kept at bay by a group of 
walruses, who are either facing the intruders 
or concealing their young in the water. 
When, however, we look at this picture, and 
reflect that the bears will go supperless to 
bed, we entertain a feeling similar to that 
evinced by the little boy, who, on being 
shown a picture of the Christians thrown to 
wild beasts in the Roman amphitheatre, 
said, with tears in his eyes : ‘* Mamma, look 
at that poor little tiger in the corner; it 
will not get anything to eat!” The rhino- 
ceros asleep, which is figured with the little 


| Buphaga fiuttering on its shoulder, is most 


admirably drawn. We have seen with much 
pleasure that the most recent and reliable 
works of travel have been drawn on during 
the compilation of the work. This re- 
flects credit on those concerned in its pre- 
paration. Popular works above all others 
should incorporate the last results of the 
research of the day. 





The Anthropological Treatises of Johann Fried- 
rich Blumenbach, with Memoirs of him by 
Marx and Flourens, dc., Translated and 
Edited from the Latin, German, and French 
Vriginals. By T. Bendyshe, M.A. (Published 
forthe Anthropological Society, by Longmans. ) 

[* has always appeared rather surprising 

to us that the career of Blumenbach did 
not obtain more admiration from his great 
contemporary, Goethe. We should have 
thought he was precisely the man Goethe 
would have delighted to honour. ‘* Without 
haste, and without rest” might equally have 
been his motto. Blumenbach shutting him- 
self up at ten years old to compose his stolen 

skeleton was followed by Gvethe erecting a 

paper altar to Nature at the same age. Both 

were men of commanding presence, and both 
exacted no small amount of respect from 
those who surrounded them. Both were 
conversant with business and with the 
world as well as with their own special 
domain. Both died at an advanced 
age in harness, having been everything 
to the localities in which they had spent 
their lives. Beyond their love and capacity 
for work, their uninterrupted success, andthe 
points we have already noticed, perhaps they 
had not much in common; and it might be 
unjust to Goethe to press the parallel 
further. The speciality of his attainments 
will prevent Blumenbach ever reaching what 
may be called an historical reputation ; but 
there is a definiteness and completeness 

«bout the man which ought to have rendered 

him a more interesting and better known 

character, independently of his position in 
science, than he ap to be. Possibly the 
life by his old pupil and friend Dr. Marx, 

now for the first time translated into English , 

may introduce him to that large circle who 

delight to find their heroes in German courts 
and German universities. 

Blumenbach was the first great naturalist 
who studied how to make science popular. 
He drew it ‘“‘out of the narrow circle of 
books and museums, into the wide cheerful 
stream of life.” Asa teacher he a to 
have been unrivalled. The school of Blumen- 
bach, could science ever arrive, like art, at 
some grade of perfection, might have been 
as famous as that of Raphael. Fortunately 
the humblest pupil must, in the ordinary 
course of things, excel his master, if not in 
method, at ali events in mere knowledge. 
He was the father and founder of An- 
thropology. 1t was he who first saw the 
true importance of the subject, and felt that 
it was worth the study of a life, and who 
gave it a definite and scientific character. 
He commenced, when twenty-three years 
old, with the inaugural dissertation, ‘‘ De 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa,” and had 
already prepared a series of five additional 
tables of skulls to be added to his “* Decades 
Craniorum,” when death interrupted his 
course at the age of eighty-seven. Nothing 
could be more judicious than for a new 
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; founded for the promotion of 
Blumenbach’s a and pe are appears to 
have got a perpetual spring of vitality in its 
root, , eal it is in harmony with the at 
last demonstrated necessity of the age—the 
study of mankind—than the republication of 
the anthropological works of Blumenbach, 
in an ish dress. To this have been 
wisely added the brief memorials of the Gét- 
tingen philosopher, presented to the Royal 
Society of Sciences of that University by his 
friend Marx, and the éloge of Flourens. There 
is great consistency in this course taken by 
the Anthropological Society. It is like an 
academy of medicine opening its career by the 
republication of the writings of Hippocrates, 
ina translated form, and may be regarded as 
having been the first duty of this society in 
its capacity of a publishing body. What 
was wanting for the accomplishment of such 
a design was the difficulty of meeting with a 
man of sufficient learning to transiate and to 
edit a collected edition of these writings of 
Blumenbach, of adequate zeal in the cause 
of the new science to collate and to annotate 
these, which may be said to be its principia, 
in a proper manner, and one possessed of 
sufficient leisure to undertake so laborious a 
project and convert it into a labour of love, 
which should be its own reward. 


Of the numerous portraits of Blumenbach 
the profile with a cap on, by L. E. Grimm, 
taken in an easy chair, ad vivum, at Cassel, 1823, 
when he was in his seventy-first year, and pro- 
bably the very best, gives the most vivid idea 
of that great and manty old age, so well 
described by his biegrapher. This portrait 
has been reproduced bust-sized, and signed 
“*Ober Medicinalrath Blumenbach,” a fac- 
simile of his monogrammatic autograph. 
There have been at least two sculptured 
figures of Blumenbach, the marble bust 
which is in the possession of his family, of 
which there is a duplicate in the University 
Library at Géttingen, dated 1812 ; and the 
bust of gypsum placed in Blumenbach’s house. 
This latter was taken in 1837, when he was 
eighty-four, and represents him as a very old 
man, with a wide mouth and rather promi- 
nent jaws. In the Zoological Museum there 
‘« is a third bust, in plaster, which is the model 

of the head by Rusthardt, of Hildesheim, 
for the fagade of the very fine stone collegiate 
building erected about two years ago, upon 
which the bust of Blumenbach occupies the 
= of honour. The estimation in which 

is name is still held at his University may 
be judged of by this fact, and is equally 
evinced by Blumenbach’s portrait being put 
in the centre, with those of six other dis- 
tinguished professors surrounding it, in the 
lithograph by Honig, commemorative of the 
learning of Gottingen. 

It is related of him that on one occasion, 
when he had invited a party to his house and 
a number of ladies were assembled, he said 
he would introduce to them a great stranger, 
whom they had never before seen. He then 
went out and fetched in a Botocudo Indivn in 
his native costume, or under-dress, with large 
blocks of wood stuck in his lower lip and the 
holes in the lobes of his ears, to the great 
amazement and amusement also of the com- 
pany. This was most likely in the year 1821, 
when two Botocudos were sent, under the 
care of Dr. H. Pohl, the Brazilian traveller, 
from the Crown Prince of the Brazils to the 
Emperor of Austria. These two men were 

ved by Friedrich Fleischmann, and are, 
by a descent of barbarism unknown even to 
Botocudos, hideously represented in Euro- 
pean dresses. 

Blumenbach wrote a very clear and dis- 
tinct hand in all the active period of 
his manhood. Marx tells us, that ‘‘ then 
he was afflicted with a difficulty in 
using his writing finger,” which induced 
him to learn to write with his left hand. 


result of excessive writing. 
of his life he returned to the use of his right 
hand, and sueceeded well. His manuscripts 
about 1830 ap as if written with a very 
unsteady han He was accustomed at this 


time to use different coloured inks, as red and 
a brilliant green, to render certain words and 
passages more emphatic, or to draw attention 
to them. 

Blumenbach was a great reader. Marx 
mentions the fact that he had read every 
volume of voyages and travels in the Uni- 
versity Library over and over again, made ex- 
tracts from it, and prepared a triple analysis— 
namely, one arranged geographically, a chro- 
nological, and an alphabetical one (p. 21). 
How much reading had become a necessary 
source of amusement as well as of instruction 
to him is rendered apparent by what is re- 
lated, that, within two days of his death, 
**He had books brought to him again, read 
them, had himself read to at intervals, and 
was particularly cheerful” (p. 36). That 
he was a most attentive reader is confirmed, 
if confirmation were needed, by the anecdote 
related of his habit of turning down the 
corner of the leaf whenever he met with a 
passage of more than ordinary interest in 
a book. It is said that on the receipt of Dr. 
W. F. Edwards’s ‘‘ Des Caracttres Physio- 
logiques des Races Humaines considérés 
dans leur Rapports avec l’Histoire,” an 
essay written in a truly philosophical spirit, 
which opened out a new and most important 
field of inquiry in ethnography, he read it 
with so much avidity, and so frequently, 
that he had dog-eared in this way almost 
every page in the volume. 

Blumenbach’s house is now used as the 
Armenschule of Géttingen. It is an humble 
dwelling, with rooms of ordinary size. His 
oratorium, or lecture-room, the room in which 
his craniological collection was kept, his 
study, and his daughter’s room, who was his 
amanuensis, are all pretty much in their 
former state, as he occupied them, and 
pilgrims may still visit this shrine formerly 
sanctified by his presence. 

Marx has well said, in a somewhat German 
manner, ‘‘ It was a happy chance that his 
first literary work was concerned with the 
races of men, and thus physical anthropology 
became the centre of the crystallization of his 
activity ” (p. 8). And again, ‘‘ Man always 
was and continued to be his chief subject, 
not from a transcendental point of view, 
which he gave up to the philosophers and 
theologians, but man as he stands in the 
visible world. Not only did he contribute 
essentially to his better comprehension and 
treatment, but it was not very easy for any- 
one to surpass him in practical knowledge of 
men ” (p. 10). 

In these comprehensive studies of man, 
Blumenbach was before his age, but not par- 
ticularly so in his doctrine, for the essential 
purpose of his systematic work was a design 
to reconcile the origin of man to one presumed 
hypothetical source. Blumenbach turned to 
the study of man with a new and previously 
unknown vigour, determined to seek the 
knowledge of all the phenomena, derived 
from all available sources, to investigate 
man in all regions and in all ages, and to ac- 
cumulate the facts of the natural history of 
the human species, taking the physical or 
anatomical facts to form a basis for the in- 
quiry. Previous writers upon the subject 
had occupied their attention too much with 
the discussion of futile matters, facts and 
opinions many of which were not able to 
withstand the test of enlightened inquiry. 

By far the most important of Blumenbach’s 
publications upon the new science of which he 
was laying the foundations was his ‘‘ Decades 
Craniorum.” The issue of the first ‘‘ Decas ” 
was in 1790, and his attention continued to 
be directed to this work almost till the period 
of his decease, fifty years after. Of his col- 
lection Flourens has said: ‘‘ Of all these 
collections, the most peculiar to Blumenbach, 
the most important, the most precious, at 
least for its object, was his collection of 
human skulls; an admirable monument of 
sagacity, labour, and patience, and the best 
established and surest foundation of the new 
science, which interests us all to-day, of An- 
thropology ” (p. 55). In order to accumulate 
materials for his craniological museum, he 
, had great advantages in the large number of 
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students who listened to his lectures at Gét- 
tingen, and who were always well received at 
the private residence of the Professor, thus 
learning and imbibing his tastes before being 
dispersed on the business of life to various 
quarters of the globe. By an active corre- 
spondence he kept up an intimacy not only 
with some of these, but also with many 
learned and scientific men ; which, no doubt, 
facilitated his object materially. He duly 
appreciated the pleasures and the privileges 
of this extensive correspondence. Baron de 
Asch, in his capacity of Physician-General of 
the Armies of Russia, sent Blumenbach the 
choicest craniological treasures obtained 
from the different reigns of that vast empire, 
especially from Siberia. Indeed, the Baron 
was so zealous and judicious a collector, that 
the Blumenbachian museum remains to the 
present day almost unrivalled in the posses- 
sion of a series of skulls of Jacutes, Tunguses, 
Tschuwashes, Kirgises, Burats, Calmucks, 
Tartars, &c., procured through his vigilant 
and persevering efforts.* At least, the very 
distinguished Professor K. E. von Baer, 
who has exerted himself under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, residing in St. 
Petersburg, holding a very high position as 
an academician and professor, has apparently 
failed in obtaining much larger numbers of 
northern Asiatic skulls. Sir Joseph Banks 
also made many valuable contributions to 
Blumenbach’s collection. 

Although the author of the French trans- 
lation of Blumenbach’s Treatise, as Mr. 
Bendyshe points out, gave it a title which 
was not a correct translation of the original 
one, and which appears to have misled 
M. Flourens— he designated the essay, 
‘Upon the Unity of the Human Genus and 
of its Varieties ”—nevertheless this title was 
a tolerably correct expression of the scope of 
the work. That of the original dissertation 
is, ‘‘De Humani Generis Varietate Nativa,” 
or on the native, or natural variety of the 
human race; and the chief object of the 
autbor was to point out how by native varia- 
tion the different races of men might have 
been produced. In reasoning upon this 
theme, Blumenbach, and more especially his 
followers, take up the analogy of other 
animals, particularly domesticated animals, 
such as the pig, and especially the dog. But 
it is immediately seen that this is merely 
beggingthe question. By asswming that all the 
different kinds of dogs are the same, and de- 
rived from onesource, whether theSkye terrier, 
the greyhound, the Newfoundland dog, the 
dingo, or the Cuban mastiff, it appears to be 
unnecessary, almost unreasonable, to call in 
question the unity of origin of every diverse 
race of man. The unsoundness of the 

remises is not alluded to or discussed by 
Blumenbach, Lawrence, or Prichard. In his 
first edition Blumenbach remarks, ‘‘I have 
written this book quite unprejudiced, and I 
have desired nothing so much as that the 
arguments which I have brought forward for 
the unity of the human species, and for its 
mere varieties, may seem as satisfactory to 
my learned and candid readers as they do to 
myself” (p. 98). This shows very clearly what 
he thought of the validity of his reasons for 
the unity doctrine. 

After following Linnzeus in dividing man- 
kind into four varieties in this first edition, 
he goes at some length into the question of 
the form of the skull, maintaining at the 
close that it is “‘to the mode of life and to 
art,” and nothing deeper, that almost all the 
diversity of the form of the head in different 
nations is to be attributed. Although, he 
says, he should very willingly admit the 
position of Hippocrates, that with the pro- 
gress of time art may become a second 
nature (p. 121). Even at the present day, 
the notion that the deformations of art and 
accident may be rendered permanent by 
constant propagation, is not entirely ex- 
ploded among highly-respectable authorities, 





* Georg. Thomas L, B. de Aseh, carus olim 
auditor, nunc (1777) exercituum Russicorum medicus 
primarius.”—Alberti Halleri Biblioth. Anatom. 
Tom. II. p. 463. 
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and Darwinianism has now come to keep it 
in countenance. One distinguished living 
writer on Craniology fully accedes to the 
Hippocratic doctrine, and even thinks that 
artificial compression may be so applied to 
the head as to modify the intellectual and 
moral powers. Still, it remains contrary to 
all human experience that any mutilation, 
such as circumcision, can be transmitted to 
the offspring. The reconciliation of these 
two opposite and contradictory positions, 
must be left to those who continue to receive 
the assumption of the physician of Cos. 

It was in the second edition of the treatise 
of Blumenbach, issued in 1781, which is 
considerably enlarged, that he introduced the 
quinary division of mankind. Perhaps the 
merit of proposing this arrangement should 
be mentioned with special emphasis. The 
third and last edition of his work, 1795, is 
still further increased in bulk, although the 
number of sections, which he began to 
number in the second, remains the same, 90. 
It is almost double the size of the first 
edition. Still it finishes with this con- 
clusion: ‘‘That no doubt can any longer 
remain but that we are with great pro- 
bability right in referring all and singular 
as many varieties of man as are at present 
known to one and the same species ” (p. 276.) 
Lawrence followed in support of this view 
in his eloquent and fascinating ‘‘ Lectures,” 
and Prichard’s elaborate ‘‘ Researches ” had 
the same object. The former is like the 
successor of Blumenbach at Géttingen and 
the translator of his Anthropological works 
into German, Professor Rudolph Wagner, 
who, although at one period a zealous ad- 
vocate of this view, came in the latter years 
of his life to renounce it. 

The last edition of Blumenbach’s treatise 
is the most important, and differs materially 
from the first. After again endeavouring to 
define and éstablish on secure grounds the 
differences between man and other animals, 
a definition which still occupies the attention 
of Anthropotomists, he proceeds at great 
length to discuss the causes and ways by 
which animals in general degenerate, and 
next those by which mankind in particular 
degenerate into varieties. He then concludes 
that the five varieties of mankind run into 
each other, but that five principal varieties 
may still be reckoned—the Caucasian, the 
Mongol, the Ethiopian, the American, and 
the Malay. As already said, this is the 
grand conclusion of his work, by which it is 


probable it will always be distinguished. He. 


then goes on to establish his quinary divi- 
sion by carefully detining his five varieties of 
the human race. This portion of his treatise 
must be regarded as the result of much 
thought and previous elaboration ; and at 
the same time he cautions the reader not to 
rest upon one or two of the characters given 
to each race, but to take several of them 
joined together; and then adds, that this 
union of character is not so constant but 
that it is liable to many exceptions in all the 
varieties. Had these cautions been present 
to the minds of many subsequent writers, 
who have treated of most of the branches of 
Anthropology, they would have prevented 
many errors which have been committed. 

It may be worth mentioning, as not very 
generally known, that Blumenbach induced 
a favourite artist, Daniel Chodowiecki, to 
prepare a series of small designs which he 
etched to illustrate the five races of man- 
kind. These etchings are neatly executed, 
and were introduced into the ‘‘ Contributions 
to Natural History.” 

Blumenbach occupies, and seems likely 
always to occupy, a much higher position in 
Anthropology than either Linnzus or Buffon, 
both of whom treated upon the subject of 
the natural history of man. Probably this 
mainly arises from the former having taken 
up the subject more especially upon its right 
foundations—viz., anatomical and physiolo- 
gical grounds. Both Linnzus a Buffon 
regarded the races of men as mere varieties 
of one and the same original species; but 
they were neither of them accomplished 
anatomists, and neither of them so devoted 








to the natural history of man. Blumenbach, 
as it were, took this branch of the science out 
of their hands, and treated of man much as 
a kingdom of himself. 

His very intimate contemporary and 
friend, Von Soemmerring, the great anato- 
mist, produced one of the most important 
and ablest anthropological works upon the 
corporeal difference of the Negro from the 
European; and his pupil, the celebrated 
Rudolphi, passed beyond Blumenbach in 
his conception of the diversities of human 
races, and with great candour attributed 
them to original causes. Still, it is to the 
latter that the honour of founding Anthro- 
pology upon a true basis must be ascribed. 

It does not enter into our present design 
to point out the progress made in anthropo- 
logical science since the day of Blumenbach. 
In that day, and until very recent times, it 
was regarded as not orthodox, and, there- 
fore, not permissible, to venture to look 
upon human races, however much they 
differed, or were more properly contrasted, 
as having other than the same origin. It 
required men of the boldest minds to avow 
such a philosophical opinion. The amiable 
and excellent Dr. 8S. G. Morton, of Phila- 
delphia, was vigorously and perseveringly 
attacked by a Churchman for venturing to 
declare such a view as the result of his obser- 
vations and researches. But the effect of this 
controversy was finally very beneficial to 
freedom of opinion. It brought into the 
field two bold and uncompromising writers, 
in some degree as editors of Morton, whose 
works have been extensively read, and have 
contributed materially to bring the question 
of the origin of man out of the domain of 
theological polemics into that of science and 
of reason. 

The effort on the part of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society to familiarise English readers 
with the works of one of the classical authors 
on the science is a great boon to all enquirers, 
especially to those who wish to learn the true 
history of the subject. That the Society 
has done well to entrust the undertaking to 
such zealous and able hands none will ques- 
tion, and that the great labour has been 
faithfully executed it is our pleasing duty to 
pronounce. 

It might be possible to point out a few 
blemishes and oversights in the translation ; 
which have, no doubt, originated in haste. 
If at any time they may be said to indicate 
slight carelessness, it is plain they are never 
the result of incompetency. In some pas- 
sages, perhaps, the style might have been 
improved, without departing from the sense 
of the original, that sense which the trans- 
lator has always kept steadily in view. The 
essay of Dr. Marx can _ scarcely be said 
to be faultless in style. These slight defects 
we are inclined to overlook, as we know that 
an author should always have the privilege 
of a second edition to enable him thoroughly 
to expurgate his pages ; no eye is sufficiently 
vigilant to detect every flaw at once. That 
such may be the happy lot of the accom- 
plished translator of Blumenbach’s Anthro- 
pological Treatises we earnestly hope. His 
labours afford us at length the means to 
understand the extent and the profoundness 
of the studies of the Gottingen Professor. 


_ — 





Elements of Animal Physiology. By John 
Angell, Head Master of the Manchester Me- 
chanics’ Institution School. Buckmaster’s Series. 
(Longmans. )—There is considerable merit in this 
little manual. It is perspicuous, full, and yet 
concise. The best authorities have evidently 
been consulted in its compilation. The arrange- 
ment of the matter is such as to render reference 











to any part of the subjects treated very easy. | 


The mechanism of the digestive organs occupies 
a large proportion of the volume. The blood, 
its composition and circulation’; respiration, 
and the respiratory organs ; secretion and ex- 
cretion, the structure and functions of the skin ; 
the nervous system; and the tissues or 
structural elements, are all treated of with a 
business-like brevity that proves the writer to 
be one who is accustomed to pack knowledge in 
a small space. The chapters or sections are 
arranged in paragraphs, with boldly-printed 
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headings that invite the attention of the reader. 
A very fair index at the end makes the work 
useful as a book of definitions in physiology. 
The illustrative woodcuts are done with great 
care and clearness. Mr. Angell may be recom- 
mended as a useful guide for those who do not 
wish to be burdened with the elaborate and 
costlier treatises of the masters in the science. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE French papers speak of a new system of 
embalming, the invention of M. Audigier. It 
differs from the systems hitherto in use in the 
manner of introducing the preservative liquid. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to make incisions 
in the body for this purpose, but M. Audigier in- 
troduces it by the mouth, and also rubs the skin 
with a vegetable powder impregnated with the 
same liquid. The latter part of the process is 
not absolutely necessary, and the embalming may 
be performed after the body has been placed in 
the coffin. The official report states that after 
the lapse of twelve months bodies which had been 
submitted to the process were in a perfect state of 
preservation, the flesh having become as hard as 
wood. 

Tue International Social Science Association 
will meet this year at Floreuce on the 23rd of 
September. 

r. LAMBorre, Professor of Natural History at 
the University of Brussels, has introduced a novel 
and agreeable method of studying botany and 
geology simultaneously. He has organized a 
class, consisting of his own ore and members 
of the Linnean Society, and he proposes to make 
three excursions for the purpose of studying the 
influence of the geological constitution of the soil 
upon the vegetation at the three principal periods 
of the year—viz., summer, autumn, and winter. 
The neighbourhood round Namur is the ground 
chosen for exploration. 


THe Russian Government has organized a 
scientific expedition to proceed to the river 
Tchui, for the purpose of continuing the scientific 
researches commenced in the year 1864. The 
expedition is divided into two sections—mathe- 
matical and physical. The former is under the 
direction of va Charles Struve, Director of the 
Poulkowa Observatory, and will be occupied 
with astronomical and topographical observa- 
tions. The latter will collect statistics of the 
industrial resources of Turkestan. The e i- 
tion is a numerous one, and is well furnished 
with the necessary instruments. 


MM. ArrrvaBene, of Florence, Th. Momm- 
sen of Berlin, and Canon Dollinger, of Munich, 
have been elected correspondents of the Royal 
Academy of Belles-Lettres of Belgium. 


THE Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres of Bel- 
gium have proposed the following subjects for 
the concours of 1868 : 1. Determine the influence 
which the establishment of Saxon colonies on 
the shore exercised in the manners and institu- 
tions of Flanders. 2. Write a history of the 

litical and administrative relations which 

ve existed between Belgium and the province 
of Burgundy, down to the conquest of the latter 
territory by France. The prize for the best 
essay in each of these questions will be one of 
600 frances. The prizes founded by Baron Stas- 
sart are to be distributed as follows : 600 francs 
for the best written ‘‘ Life of Van Helmont ;”’ 
3,000 frances for the best written ‘‘ History of 
the Political Relations between the Belgian Pro- 
vinces and the Empire of Germany from the 
tenth century down to the incorporation of 
Belgium with the French Republic.”” The 
memoirs may be written in French, Flemish, 
or Latin, and must be left with the Perpetual 
Secretary before the lst of January, 1867. 

A REPORT of the late expedition undertaken 
by order of the Emperor of Russia to explore the 

almuck steppes, and especially the Valley of 
Manitch, is now in process of publication. The 

lain of Manitch has been proved to be a salt 
esert, which can never be made tit for the 


| habitation of man. The Kalmuck steppe is 


divided into two zones. The most elevated is 
adapted for — the lower one resembles 
the Manitch Valley. Its character is entirely 
different from that of the other steppes of 
Russia. The attention of geologists will be 
drawn to the forthcoming report. 


— 


THE FRENCH CENSUS. 
HE Census of France has been carried on 
during the last fortnight, and was to have 
been finished to-day. The method of simulta- 
neous enumeration, which prevails in this 
country and also in Belgium, is not adopted in 
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France. It is the eleventh census which has 
taken place in France in the pega century. 
The results are looked forward to with much 
interest, owing to the fact that since 1861, the 
date of the last census, the country has, on the 
whole, been in an eminently prosperous condi- 
tion. Of all the European nations, France shows 
the slowest rate of increase in population. The 
27,000,000 of 1801 had only increased by 
9,000,000 in 1861. Duri the same period 
Great Britian had increased from 10,000,000 to 
23,000,000, and this in spite of emigration. It 
will, doubtless, be remembered that in 1845 and 
1855 much alarm was felt in France in conse- 
quence of the excess of deaths over births. In 
1856 the statistics showed a more prosperous 
state of things. At the present rate of in- 
crease, it may be stated roughly that, whilst 
Great Britain would double its population 
in fifty years, it would take France two centuries 
to increase in the same proportion, or, to quote 
the Saturday Review of the 21st of October last, 
‘*the French would only double themselves in 
two centuries, whereas we should do so in a 
little over fifty.” The shade of the late Mr. 
Malthus was no doubt greatly comforted by the 
statement, which must ae amply compensated 
for the opposition with which Malthusian views 
were received during the author's lifetime. The 
greatest increase naturally takes place in towns, 
and a singular illustration of the popular saying 
that Paris is France, is shown by the fact that 
from 1851 to 1861 the population of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine increased by 531,595 inhabi- 
‘tants, or more than half the total increase of the 
whole of France, which only amounted to 
930,000. After the Department of the Seine 
came the Departments of the Rhone, Bouches- 
du-Rhone, Nord, and others, haying large 
centres of population. That attraction is pro- 
rtional to the mass seems to be true, not only 
in the planetary, but also in the social world. 

It is hoped that the new census will give 
details not only of the number of inhabitants, but 
also of the space which they occupy. The differ- 
ence between English and contineptal towns in 
this respect is very striking. It is Partly in con- 
sequence of the fortifications with which most 
continental towns are surrounded, that the 
number of square feet to each individual is much 
less on the Continent than in England. Accord- 
sy Be M. Jules Duval, of the Débats, each in- 
habitant of London has a space of 112 square 
metres, whilst in Paris the proportion is one in- 
habitant to every 46 square metres. It is a 
common saying, that statistics may be made to 
prove anything, and those of the last French 
census proved, or appeared to prove, that in the 
Government, in religion, at the bar, in the 
magistracy, and in the medical profession women 
were in the majority. Such a result would have 
satisfied the most ardent advocate for the 
‘rights of women,” but it turned out on exami- 
nation that these figures only showed that the 
number of women dependent upon members of 
the above-named professions was in excess of the 
number of men. It is to be hoped that such 
heterogeneous elements will not be associated in 
the next returns. As a contribution to social 
science, the results of the census of 1866 will 
be of ¢ interest and value. The statistics 
now being collected by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, which we noticed on the 7th of April, will 
doubtless be of great assistance in forming an 
as 0 on the social position of neighbours. 

or some years France has produced ‘rom ten to 
fifteen hectolitres of grain in excess of that re- 
quired for home consumption. It will be in- 
teresting to study the effects on agriculture of 
the introduction of machinery and of improved 
methods of cultivation, and whether these have 
been sufficient to compensate for the workers 
who are continually being drawn from agricultu- 
ral districts to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for ‘*‘ hands ” in manufacturing towns. 


Before taking leave of the subject, we will 
give a few particulars of the Belgian system of 
enumeration. The census arrangements are 
under the control of the Central Statistical 
Commission, which has been in existence for 
twenty years. The first census was taken 
in 1846, the second in 1856, and the third will 
take place on the 3lst of December next. A 
report presented by the commission to the 
Senate on-the 14th of February last, but only 

ted a few days ago amongst the aa 
arliamentary papers, states that the cost of the 
next census will be 550,000 francs, or about 
11 centimes for each inhabitant, the population 
assumed at five millions. It may be in- 

to. this with the cost of 
enumeration in countries. The Austrian 
Census of 1857 cost about two millions of florins, 








or 13 centimes per inhabitant. In England, the 
Census of 1861 cost £250,000, or 20 centimes per 
inhabitant ; the United States Census of 1860 
cost 1,850,000 dollars, or 31 centimes per in- 
habitant. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the facts collected in these cases were not 
so numerous as those contemplated by the 
forthcoming Belgian Census. The inquiry 
which took place in 1861 for the purpose of 
collecting statistics of the trades of Paris, cost 
239,884 francs, 121,654 forms being distributed 
and collected. The industrial portion of the 
Belgian Census will involve the distribution of 
ten times as many forms. 
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LORD BACON AS NATURAL PHILOSOPHER. 
A REPLY TO AN ARTICLE BEARING THE 
SAME TITLE, BY BARON LIEBIG, 


(No. I.) 
To the Editor of Tae ReEAvER. 


Sir,—In Macmillan’s Magazine for 1863 there 
appeared an article by Baron Liebig on the 
claims of Bacon to be considered a natural 
philosopher, in which he has endeavoured to 
prove that our great countryman did nothing 
to forward the progress of natural philosophy, 
that his views were less advanced than those of 
his contemporaries, and finally, that ‘‘ the result 
to which his method inevitably leads is nought.” 
As the propagation of these views may do al 
among those who know Bacon rather by his 
name than by his works, and while we know 
that his fame must endure unchanged so long 
as the sciences are cultivated by mankind, the 
smallest attempt to diminish that fame— 
whether among the scientific or the masses— 
should not pass altogether unnoticed. 

I do not assert that Bacon was a natural 
philosopher, nor do I believe that his country- 
men, or the world generally, regard him in that 
light; I may with safety affirm that those 
acquainted with his works do not; in fact it 
seems to me that Liebig creates the proposition, 
‘Bacon was a natural philosopher,’’ assumes 
that it is universally admitted, and then 
enters into its refutation. Bacon was a dabbler 
in practical science ; the extreme activity of his 
ublic life, and the arduous nature of his various 
iterary occupations, precluded him from bestow- 
ing much time on the trial of experiments. For 
a right cultivation of the sciences, retirement 
and comparative exclusion from the world are 
necessary, and much leisure time. I do not 
know of one great experimental philosopher who 
was much engaged in public affairs, or whose 
time was engrossed by pursuits external to 
science. Let us take some of the greatest who 
have appeared in the history of science—Galileo, 
Descartes, Boyle, Hooke, Newton—where can we 
find one who was occupied beyond the pale of 
science? The energies of these men were not 
divided, they were concentrated upon one class 
of subjects, and only when this is the case, can 
we look for a great experimentalist. 1t was far 
otherwise with Bacon: in succession Solicitor- 
General, Attorney-General, Privy Councillor, 
and Lord Chancellor, it was necessary for him 
to attend to all the most weighty affairs of state. 
ls it then to be supposed that he who so often 
complains of want of time to complete the 
‘* Magna Instauratio,” could devote much time 
to the trial of experiments? We possess but a 
part of that great work ; if Bacon had been less 
occupied he would undoubtedly have completed 
his design ; nevertheless, we can but be amazed 
that he accomplished so much. 

What may be claimed for Bacon is, that he was 
the architect of the sciences; that whereas 
before his time they had been scattered in 
various directions, he planned one grand edifice 
to contain them all. What care we if the archi- 
tect was unable to make mortar or to build a 
wall? He gaveusa t design, and if others had 
helped willingly with the work of building, there 
would have been no need for him to have under- 
taken the meaner offices; no need for him to 
have written, ‘‘I have at length become a mere 
labourer and hod-carrier, there being many 
things necessary for completing the design which 
others, from an innate pride, have avoided.” * 
To my mind it would be just as reasonable to 
abuse Handel because he was unacquainted with 
organ-building, or Turner because he was 
ignorant of the composition of his paints, as to 
abuse Bacon because he was not an experimental 
philosopher. It will not, therefore, be my 
object to prove that he is entitled to this desig- 





* “ De Augmentis,” Lib. VII., Cap. 1. 
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nation, but rather to disprove some of the very 
unjust and altogether unfounded accusations 
with which Liebig has assailed him. 


1. Bacon’s “‘ Historia Naturalis.”’ 


The first section of the article contains a 
review of Bacon’s ‘‘ Historia Naturalis,” in the 
composition of which, far more than in any other 
of his works, he plays the part of a scientific 
hod-carrier. It is avowedly, to a great extent, 
a compilation from the works of others. Aristotle, 
Pliny, Paracelsus, Scaliger, Acosta, Cardan, and 
Baptista Porta have contributed much of the 
matter, and we frequently find passages from 
their works introduced almost verbatim. I 
dissent from Liebig’s statement, that ‘the 
subjects treated of in the ‘Historia 
Naturalis,’ must be looked upon as the practical 
vouchers for his (Bacon’s) particular mode of 
inquiry.” It is semen the reverse of this ; 
with as much reason might we attempt to judge 
of the architectural beauty of an unbuilt build 
ing from a view of the bricks and tiles destined 
for its construction. Bacon expressly states that 
it must be regarded as the rough material from 
which the sciences are to be constructed, by the 
application of induction, combined with pro- 
cesses of rejection as described in the ‘‘ Novum 
Organum.”’ 

Let us examine Bacon’s own estimate of the 
work: ‘‘We candidly confess,” he writes 
(‘*Nov. Org.” Lib. L., Aph. 117), ‘‘that our 
present natural history, whether made up of 
matter extracted from books, or from our own 
researches, is not sufficiently copious and well 
verified either to satisfy or to assist a legitimate 
interpretation.” In Aph. 119 we read, ‘‘ Our 
history and experiments will also contain, in the 
first place, much that is trivial and well- 
known; then that which is paltry and ignoble ; 
and lastly, very subtile and merely speculative 
matter, apparently of no use, which may, perhaps, 
alienate and withdraw the attention of mankind.” 
Again, in the ‘Preparatory to the History 
Natural and Experimental,” * he tells us it is to 
be employed as ‘‘but the garner and storehouse 
of things, wherein men must not tarry or dwell 
with pleasure, but must descend thereto as needs 
requires, when anything is to be made use of 
about the work of the interpreter which follows.’” 

That portion of the ‘‘ Historia Naturalis” 
known as the ‘‘Sylva Sylvarum ” is the chief 
object of Liebig’s criticism. It is a catalogue of 
one thousand miscellaneous observations, col- 
lected from various sources, and arranged with- 
out much attempt at order ; Bacon evidently 
has doubts as to the accuracy of many of the 
statements, for he constantly prefaces a remark 
by ‘‘It is said,” ‘‘It hath been reported,’”’ ‘‘ We 
have heard,” and similar expressions ; moreover, 
he continually suggests that experiments should 
be repeated, that they may either be verified or 
disproved. I willingly admit that the ‘‘Sylva 
Sylvarum’’ is of no use in the construction of 
a science, that it contains much trivial and use- 
less matter, numberless fallacious experiments 
and erroneous explanations. It gives us some 
idea of the science of the period ; in condemnin 
it we condemn that science. But Liebig Welt 
have us believe that natural philosophy was not in 
such avery bad state before Bacon’s time. He tells 
us that Bacon was unfamiliar with the writings of 
his contemporaries, was ignorant of how much 
they had done for science, and of its progressive 
state. Now, the first extracts which Licbig gives 
(as visionary and as erroneous as any in the 
whole work) he admits were taken from the 
works of Paracelsus, but in a subsequent passage 
that author is applauded, and is ‘saeed among 
those with whose writings we are told Bacon was 
unacquainted, 

As an example of the scientific literature of 
the period let us examine Baptista Porta’s 
** Natural Magic.”+ This work was first pub- 
lished at Naples in 1558 in three books ; 
an edition appeared at Antwerp in 1561 in four 
books, and it was soon after translated into 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Arabic ; in 1589 
it was published at Naples in an enlarged form 
of twenty books, and new editions appeared in 
various of Europe in 1607, 1619, 1644, 
1651, 1677, and 1680 ; an English translation 
was published in London in 1658. I do not 
remember any previous scientific work (and 


scarcely one subsequently) which attained so ) 


much reputation, and was circulated so exten- 
sively. The author of this treatise was con- 
fessedly one of the most scientific men of his 
day ; he was the founder of the first scientific 





* First printed in Rawley’s “‘ Resuscitatio.” 

+ “‘ Magia Naturalis: sive de miraculis rerum natu- 
ralium. Io. Baptista Porta, Neapolitano Auctore,” Libri 
XX. Naples, 1589. 
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society, a member of the ‘‘ Lyncean,” and an 
author of reputation ; the ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle,” after stating that he rendered great ser- 
vice to the physical sciences, goes so far as to 
say ‘‘dont il contribua, plus qu’aucun des ses 
contemporains, a répandre le gotit.”’ 

In the preface to the enlarged edition Porta 
informs the reader that he spared no trouble or 
expense to render it as perfect as possible ; 
libraries in various parts of Europe had been 
ransacked, his own experiences were introduced, 
‘*Jabor, a et opes clarissimorum Heroum, 
Magnatum, Nobilium, et doctissimorum virorum,” 
were freely contributed. If we look at the 
result of all this, we find the twenty books (or 
chapters as we should now call them) relate to 
the following subjects: 1, ‘‘Of the Causes of 
Wonderful Things ;” 2, ‘‘Of the Generation of 
Various Animals ;”’ 3, ‘‘ Of the Production of 
New Plants;” 4, ‘‘Of Increasing Household 
Stuff ;” 5, ‘‘Of the Transmutation of the Metals;” 
6, ‘‘ Of Counterfeiting Gems ;” 7, ‘‘ Of Magnetic 
Wonders ;” 8, ‘*Of Medical Experiments ;”’ 
9, ‘* Of Beautifying Women ;” 10, ‘* Of Distilla- 
tions ;’’ 11, ‘‘ Of Unguents ;” 12, ‘‘ Of Artificial 
Fires ;’ 13, ‘‘Of Tempering Steel ;” 14, ‘Of 
Cookery ;”’ 15, ‘‘ Of Fishing, Fowling, and 
Hunting ;” 16, ‘‘ Of Ciphers ;” 17, *‘ Of Catop- 
trics ;” 18, ‘* Of Static Experiments ;” 19, ‘‘ Of 
Pneumatic Experiments ;” 20, ‘‘ Of the Chaos.” 

Although this work was avowedly written for 
the purpose of proving that the magic of nature 
is as wonderful as the magic which was then 
believed to be supernatural, we find in it a great 
amount of the rankest superstition, intermingled 
indeed sometimes with useful observations, but 
often with such as are fallacious and likely to 
mislead. The books relating to magnetic and 
bars experiments are the most important ; in 
the others we find such subjects as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ How the Hand may be made White,” ‘‘ To 
Drive away Bears,” ‘‘A Preservative against 
Envy,” ‘Of Little Dogs,’’ ‘‘ How to Preserve 
Beans,” ‘‘ How to Make a Man Mad with Man- 
drake,” ‘‘To Counterfeit Pepper,’ ‘‘ How to 
Alter and Transform Tin that it may become 
Silver.” ‘‘ How to make a Man out of his Senses 
for a Day,” ‘‘How to Drive Parasites and 
Flatterers from Great Men’s Tables.” ‘‘ How to 
Hunt Partridges that are Drunk.” Porta tells 
us that many of the observations were con- 
tributed by men who met at his house for the 
purpose of trying experiments and discussing 
scientific matters ; we may therefore with some 
reason regard the ‘‘ Natural Magic” as the 
transactions of the ‘‘Academia Secretorum 
Nature,” which was founded by Porta. After 
the above specimens of the subjects discussed, 
we can scarcely be surprised that Paul ITI. 
ordered him to Tiscebaians the meetings of the 
society, from a belief that unholy and forbidden 
arts were practised by its members. 

Bacon freely consulted the ‘‘ Natural Magic” 
during the compilation of his ‘‘ Historia Na- 
turalis.”” I do not find, however, that he has 
introduced any of the more superstitious and 
visionary matter to be found therein ; and 
although Porta’s work contains some experi- 
ments of greater importance than those to be 


found in the ‘‘Sylva Sylvarum,” the latter is | 


far less encumbered by relics of Middle-Age 
mysticism, and contains less puerile and trivial 
matter. I cannot wonder that Bacon con- 
sulted a work which, from the labour bestowed 
upon its composition, he might reasonably regard 
as the best collection of experiments extant ; 
but the fact of its professing to be a collection of 
scientific facts taken from all sources, and the 
paucity of real scientific matter in it, represent 
to us forcibly the state of science at the period. 

Liebig has quoted several sentences from the 
** Sylva Sylvarum ” as examples of the matter 
which it contains, selected, he tells us, ‘‘ because 
they are short, and take up least room.” I 
give below some equally short sentences from 
the same work, in order to show that it is not 
entirely composed of passages of the nature of 
those which he quotes :— 

153. ‘*The loudness and softness of sounds is 
a thing distinct from the magnitude and exility 
of sounds ; for the base string, though softly 
strucken, giveth the greater sound ; but a treble 
string, if hard strucken, will be heard much 
further off. And the cause is, for that the base 
string striketh more air, and the treble less air, 
but with a sharper percussion.” 

In comparing ‘‘ visibles and audibles,” he 
writes :— 

255. ‘‘Both of them spread themselves in 
round, and fill a whole floor or orb unto certain 
limits, and are carried a great way, and do lan- 
} ree and lessen by degrees, according to the 

istance of the objects from the sensories.” 
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258. ‘‘ Both of them do receive and carry ex- 
— and accurate differences ; as of colours, 
gures, motions, in visibles ; and of articulate 
voices, tones, songs, and quaverings in 
audibles.” 

268. ‘The species of visibles seem to be 
emissions of beams from the object seen, almost 
like odours, save that they are more incorporeal ; 
but the species of audibles seem to participate 
more with local motion, like percussions, or 
impressions made upon the air. So that whereas 
all bodies do seem to work in two manners, 
either by the communication of their natures, or 
by the impressions and signatures of their mo- 
tions, the diffusion of species visible seemeth 
to participate more of the former operation, and 
the species audible of the latter.” 

869. ‘*The eyes, if the sight meeteth not in 
one angle, see things double. The cause is, for 
the seeing two things, and seeing one thing twice, 
worketh the same effect ; and therefore a little 
pellet held between two fingers laid across, 
seemeth double.” 

As a contrast to some of Bacon’s fallacious 
explanations quoted by Liebig, we may mention 
that he propounded a theory of fermentation 
very slaailen to that which is advocated in the 
‘** Letters on Chemistry.” In speaking of ‘‘the 
motion of excitation’’* described as ‘‘a diffu- 
sive, communicative, transitive, and multiplica- 
tive motion,” he writes ‘‘in a similar manner 
the leaven of bread, yeast, rennet, and certain 
poisons, excite and invite successive and con- 
tinuous motion in dough, beer, cheese, or the 
human body: not so much from the force 
of the exciting matter, as from the predis- 
position and ready yielding of the excited 
substance.”” I may also mention that Bacon 
was the first to determine the relation of 
the volume of vapour to that of the liquid 
agrren. it,t and although the method which 

e devised for the purpose could only give 
erroneous results, it was ingenious for a time 
when there were no definite ideas as to the nature 
of vapours. It is not generally known we 
believe that the experiment proving at once the 
incompressibility of water and the porosity of 
the densest bodies, which is usually alluded to 
as ‘‘ the celebrated experiment of the Florentine 
Academicians,” was tried by Bacon more than 
thirty years before the establishment of the 
Accademia del Cimento.t A sphere of gold was 
employed for the Florentine experiment, while 
Bacon made use of a sphere of lead. In the 
‘*Phenomena Universi,” Bacon gives a table of 
the specific gravity of seventy-three substances, 
gold being taken as the standard : the method 
which he employed was clumsy, but it must be 
remembered that this table is far more extensive 
than that of any previous observer. The 
‘* Historia Soni et Auditus,” contains valuable 
and suggestive matter, and although it is impos- 
sible to say how much was extracted from the 
works of other writers, it will be allowed that 
the compilation of such a history was calculated 
to benetit science. I find in it the following 
suggestion for determining the velocity of sound. 

** The inquiry concerning the space of time in 
which sound is carried along can be determined 
by this method. Let a man stand in a bell-tower 
by night, and another stand on a plain about a 
mile off, or as far as it is possible to hear the 
bell, and let him have at hand a torch, lighted, 
but covered. Then let him in the bell-tower 
strike the bell, and the other who stands on the 
plain raise the torch as soon as he hears it. By 
this method, from the space of time between 
striking the bell and seeing the torch, he who 
stands in the bell-tower can discover the time of 
the sound's motion.” 

The above extracts prove to us that, although 


_ the scientific attainments of Bacon were by no 





means brilliant. they are worthy of more recog- 
nition than Liebig is willing to bestow upon 
them ; nevertheless, as [ have previously men- 
tioned, it is not my object to prove that our 
countryman is entitled to be called a natural 
philosopher. 

In reference to Liebig’s remark that Bacon 
always dreads mathematics ‘‘as though it were 
a poison,” I beg to refer him to the ‘‘ De 
Augmentis ” (Lib. IIL, cap. 6.), where he will 
find it stated that mathematics ought to be the 
handmaid of physics ; also to the following pas- 
sage (‘* Nov. Org.” Lib. IL, Aph. 8): * Optime 
autem cedit inquisitio naturalis, quando physico 
terminatur in mathematico.” 

It is scarcely fair, I think, to censure Bacon 


for believing in the sympathy and antipathy of | professor, and in the affairs of civil life. 





* “Nov. Org.” Lib. II. Aph. 48. 
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| bodies (the ideas relative to which he extracted 


from the works of Cardan), when it is borne in 
mind that more than thirty years after his death, 
in an assemblage of some of the most eminent 
scientific men in land, “ Sir G. Talbot 
brought in his experiments of sympathetick 
cures ;” and at the same meeting ‘‘ Dr. Ent, 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Whistler 
were — curators of the proposition made 
by Sir G. Talbot, to torment a man presently 
with the sympatheticall powder.”* f 

Liebig accuses Bacon of recording experiments 
untruthfully, and of inventing experiments. He 
tells us, moreover, that ‘‘the odds and ends of 
knowledge” in the ‘‘ Historia Naturalis” are 
the property of others, and are ‘‘ hung out for 
show.” 

Such accusations as these are scarcely worth 
refuting ; while we know that Bacon was incap- 
able of inventing an experiment and recording it 
as tried, we cannot understandany maninventing 
experiments by the score, however much he 
might wish it ; neither can we see the advantage 
of so doing, if we allow the possibility of it. In 
regard to the other accusation, no one can pos- 
sibly believe that the author of such a noble 
treatise as the ‘‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum ” 
would compile a number of short treatises 
(avowedly taken from the works of others) ‘‘ for 
show.” No additional lustre can be added to 
the name of a man who, after perfecting a great 
work, applies himself to one of its minor applica- 
tions. Baron Liebig himself, who has almost 
created that branch of chemistry known as 
‘‘organic analysis,” would scarcely publish a 
carbondetermination ‘‘for show ;" neither would 
the author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum ” publish 
the ‘‘ Historia Ventorum ” ‘‘ for show.” 

As to the assertion that Bacon was actuated 
by a desire for reward and approbation, we could 
point to numberless passages in which he laments 
that knowledge is more often pursued for profit 
or renown than for its own sake. There is 
scarcely a sentence which occurs so often in his 
works as the following: ‘‘ And knowledge that 
tendeth to profit, or possession, or glory, 1s but 
as the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, which, 
while she goeth aside, and stoopeth to take up, 
she hindereth the race.” + 

** With Bacon,” writes Liebig, **allisexternal ; 
nowhere in his works do you find a trace of the 
inner joy or love which animated a Kepler, a 
Galileo, or a Newton in their examinations or 
discoveries, or the humility which the accomplish - 
ment of a great work called forth, on beholding 
how much more, and how much greater* things 
were still to he done.” Now, we say that Bacon’s 
works are pervaded by that ‘‘ inner joy or love,” 
and by a genuine spirit of humility. In the 
preface to the ‘‘ Magna Instauratio,”’ he tells us 
that if he has done anything to benefit posterity, 
it was done ‘‘ with true and genuine humiliation 
of spirit ;’" he frequently laments that he can 
accomplish so little, and he speaks of his inca- 

acity for the work he is about to undertake, and 
his desire to receive correction from others ; he 
desires to contend with no one, to found no 
philosophical sect, his philosophy is to make its 
way — and peaceably into the minds of 
men. ‘* Alexander Borgia was wont to say of 
expedition of the French against Naples, that 
they came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
their quarters, not with arms to take them by 
force ; so do we prefer that pacific entry of truth, 
when the minds of men, capable of receiving 
such a guest, are, as it were, marked with chalk, 
to that which is contentious, and makes a way 
for itself by controversies and disputes.” In 
one of his earliest works (‘‘ Valerius Terminus”) 
he tells us, ‘“‘it is no Jess necessary in this 
human kingdom of knowledge than in God’s 
kingdom of heaven, that no man shall enter into 
it, except he become first as a little child.” 
Again, in the preface to the ‘‘ Novum Organum,” 
he writes: “It is our happy fate (as we think 
it) for the sake of extinguishing and removing 
contradictions and mental commotions, to leave 
the honour and reverence due to the ancients 
untouched and undiminished, and to pursue our 
destined labour, and yet be able to obtain the 
fruit of our moderation. ... We do not at- 
tempt to disturb the system of philosophy 
which now flourishes, or any other which may 
exist, either more perfect or more extensive. 
For we do not deny that the philosophy which 
is now received, and others of a like kind, 
encourage disputations, adorn discourses, and 
are with advantage employed in the duties of a 
Indeed 


* See Register Book of the Royal Society of London 





t See “‘Nov. Org.” Lib. If. Aph. 40. ; also the treatise | Vol. L, 1661. 


** Phenomena Universi.” 
t See *‘ Nov. Org.” Lib. IL. Aph. 45. 
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we openly confess and declare that the philo- 
sophy which we offer will not be of much ser- 
vice in these matters.” 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
humility which was ever present with Bacon is 
to be found in the following passage, which I 
consider to contain some of the most elegant and 
singularly graceful diction to be found in his 
entire writings: ‘‘ At length, breathing a little, 
and casting back our eyes over the way we have 

this our treatise seems to be not unlike 
the sounds which musicians make when they are 
bringing their instruments to modulation, which, 
indeed, although harsh and grating to the ear, 
are yet the cause that the sounds which follow 
after are sweeter. So have we been as it were 
tuning the instruments of the Muses, that the 
chords may be struck by others hereafter with 
a better hand or plectrum,”* 

These and many other passages scattered 
throughout Bacon’s writings tell us of the spirit 
which actuated him in the prosecution of his 
great design ; all of them show that he laboured 
not for profit, not for reputation, but for the 
glory of bod and the benefit of his fellow-men. 

G. F. RopwE Lt. 


(To be continued. ) 





FAR VISION, 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. 
Trood’s letter on ‘‘ Far Vision,” which appeared 
in your journal on the 12th instant, as I am able 
to corroborate his opinion of the possibility of 
a. reflection in the sky of objects ata 
considerable distance, from my own experience. 
I remember perfectly well, abouttwenty years ago, 
the inverted figures of a church and a lighthouse 
suddenly making their ap ce above the sea 
off Hornsea, a small watering-place on the York- 
shire coast. The representation was quite dis- 
tinct, and continued visible, as near as I can 
remember, about five minutes. The occurrence 
excited great wonder among the spectators, 
whose attention had just before been attracted 
by a donkey race. At the time it was said that 
the church and lighthouse thus strangely become 
visible were situate on the island of Heligoland, 
which is about 300 miles distant from and im- 
mediately opposite the Yorkshire coast, and that 
the appearance is only seen once in about a 
hundred years. Perhaps some other explana- 
tion of the phenomenon than that given by Mr. 
Trood can be furnished, but I know of none. —I 
am, Sir, yours obediently, 

CHARLES S. WAKE. 

8 Gray’s Inn Square, May 25, 1866. 





THE. FIGURE OF THE EARTH (NOT ARCH- 
DEACON PRATT’S). 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 

Sir,—Dr. Pratt would willingly mystify us 
upon all the received views of astronomy and 
mechanics. Surely he is hard upon ‘‘ E. V. N.” 
in blaming him for not having read his earlier 
letters. 

If, as Dr. Pratt supposes, the plumb-line 
always pointed to the centre of gravity of the 
earth, then the earth would necessarily be a 
perfect sphere, because, the level of standing 
water being Yvon wage to the plumb-line, 
the sea would always be perpendicular to every 
radius drawn from the centre of gravity—a con- 
dition only compatible with a perfectly spheri- 
cal form. 

The direction of the plumb-line (in prac- 
tice, I believe, the direction of the surface of 
a bath of mercury) is the actual measure of the 
direction of the earth’s surface at the point 
in question. If the one varies in a manner 
different from what it would do in a sphere, the 
other willdo so too. For what is the plumb- 
line? It is a line perpendicular to the surface 
of the sea. What is the direction of the earth’s 
surface ? It is the direction of the surface of the 
sea. There is no theory, mechanical or otherwise, 
involved in the determination of the earth’s 

It is simply a geometrical problem. 

With regard to Mr. Evans’ **On a Pos- 
sible Geological Cause of 1 the Position 
of the Axis of the Earth’s Crust,” to which Dr. 

alludes, I would refer him to Section 8 of 
“* Herschel’s es 8 gmc Geography.” Though I 
have not thought much on the subject, I am in- 
clined to surmise that Mr. Galton’s model does 


Bes nrpTeoant tho tras ease of nature, because it 
has a fixed axis, which the earth has not. Take 


* “De Augmentis,” Lib. VIIL, cap. 3. 











a finger-ring set with a single stone, and spin it 
on the table. The sous, wit rise to the pole, 
and not be depressed to the equator, as it would 
be in an arrangement like Mr. Galton’s. 

Not being able to divest myself of the prin- 
ciples learnt in earlier years, [ must, in obedi- 
ence to Dr. Pratt's classification, subscribe my- 
self INTOLERANT. 





To the Editor of THe READER. 


Sir,—Dr. Pratt maintains two propositions, 
which are incompatible with each other :— 

1. That a plumb-line everywhere points to the 
centre of the earth. 

2. That the earth, at the sea level, is not a 
sphere. 

If both are true, it follows that there are 
places where the plumb-line is not at right 
angles to the ocean surface, so that the water 
must there stand permanently out of level. In 
other words, the forces that determine the 
direction of the plumb-line, and those that deter- 
mine the level of fluids, are not the same at the 
same points on the earth’s surface. Will he 
explain this little difficulty in the way of his 

culiar view ? fALFRED R. WALLACE. 

May 30, 1866. 





‘* MIND IN NATURE.” 
To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—In No. 178 you review a work entitled 
**Mind in Nature ; or, the Origin of Life,” by 
Professor Clark, and in an extract therefrom, 
Mr. Clark, speaking of his investigations re- 
specting the origin of vibrios from decaying 
muscle, says that he was ‘‘impressed with the 
daring thought” that the vibrios were neither 
more nor less than the fibrillz of the muscle set 
loose from the fibres—a suspicion which he after- 
wards verified. 

Respecting this discovery of Mr. Clark’s, I 
also have been impressed with some at least 
equally daring thoughts. Mr. Clark says, as 
the result of this discovery, that these vibrios, 
being nothing more than ‘‘absolutely dead 
muscle,” have, of course, no claim to be con- 
sidered living animaleules; but he confesses 
that he cannot account for their activity. On 
this matter he has evidently adopted popular 
ideas without further thought. I, however, 
dare to think that, although the vibrios are 
nothing but the fibrille set free, they still may, 
and do, possess an individual existence. You, 
and many of your readers, have doubtless seen 
the paper in the Quarterly Journal of Science, 
by Professor Fick, on ‘‘ Cell Life,” in which the 
Professor sets forth his belief that man, and, in- 
deed, every living organism, is simply a congre- 
gation or congeries of ‘‘ cells,” and that each of 
these cells possesses a separate independent exist- 
ence. With these views mine entirely coincide, 
and I even go further than he, for I believe that 
these cells not only possess life, but also some- 
what of intelligence, and that they not only 
would continue to exist, if suitable conditions 
were obtainable (as the Professor thinks they 
would), after the death of the man, animal, or 

lant of which they form a part, but that they 

o find the conditions suitable, and do accord- 
ingly continue to exist after that phenomenon 
has taken place ; and that it is not ‘‘ spontaneous 
generation,” but simply the re-arrangements and 
re-combinations of these cells, that gives rise to 
the myriad forms of life developed in dead 
bodies and decaying vegetation. Respecting the 
intelligence I imagine these cells to possess, I 
may remark that eve is evident intelligence in 
the action of the pyloric orifice of the stomach, 
in the formation of a new canal for the blood 
when an artery is tied, and in countless other 
‘**healing processes of nature’’ which will in- 
stantly suggest themselves to anyone at all ac- 
quainted with physiology, which cannot, as far 
as I know, be jan moras for in any other way. 
No doubt these views of mine will be, by many, 
accounted not only daring, but whimsical and 
silly, while to others they may appear worthy of 
further — ; and it is in the hope that some 
one of the latter class, with more talent and 
more time than I am possessed of, will take up 
the subject, that I have written.— Yours, &c., 


Wan. PIcKARD. 
May 28, 1866. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS. 

THe Frencnw AcapEMy.—May 21.—‘‘ On the 
Dilation of Solid Bodies by Heat, by M. Fizeau ; 
**On the Question of the Retardation of the 
‘Rotation of the Earth,” by M. Delaunay; ‘‘ Note 
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on Two Stars,” by M. Le Verrier. MM. Wolf 
and Rayet have made some interesting ob. 
servations on the spectrum of the star just 
discovered by M. Courbebaisse. M. Dumas read 
a short criticism on a work just published by M. 
Stas, on the atomic weights of simple bodies. 
An interesting paper was read by M. N. Joly, 
on a human monster, which was born some time 
ago at Toulouse, ee pe to the class of exen- 
cephali. He proposed a new name for this par- 
ticular example—Metencephalus, or Opisthen- 
cephalus. M. YAbbé C. Richard reported the 
discovery of a workshop of flint instruments 
of the Stone Age, at Villegenon, Canton de 
Vailly, not far from the town of Sancerre. The 
spot had been occupied for a long time by a wood; 
when this was cut down, and the ground pre- 

ared for cultivation, vast quantities of the flints 
in question, hammers, anvils, axes, &c., were 
turned up, and have been used to pave the roads. 
A great number, however, still remain. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


toyAL.—May 17.—General Sabine, President, 
in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

‘**On the Motion of a Rigid Body turning freely 
about a Fixed Point.’’ By Prof. Sylvester. 

‘*On Appold’s Apparatus for Regulating Tem- 
perature and Keeping the Air of a re a any 
desired Degree of Moisture.” By Mr. J. P. Gassiot. 
Those Fellows of the Royal Society who were ac- 
quainted with the late Mr. John George Appold 
have often expressed their admiration at the 
various scientific arrangements which he from 
time to time adapted to his dwelling-house -in 
Wilson Street, Finsbury Square. However intense 
might be the frost of winter or the heat of sum- 
mer, or the brilliancy of the gas with which his 
rooms were lighted, when once under his hospi- 
table roof you enjoyed a pure and refreshing 
atmosphere. Much of this was undoubtedly due 
to the steam-power he always had at command 
connected with his business premises immediately 


_ adjacent to his dwelling-house, by which he could 


at any time force a current of fresh air at a given 
temperature into any of his rooms; indeed, Mr. 
Appold always contended that dwelling-houses 
could not be made thoroughly comfortable as 
habitations without the aid of steam-power ; 
but among the many of his arrangements to 
obtain equable temperature in rooms, there 
were also those that do not require the aid of 
steam-power, so seldom applicable in private 
dwellings, but which, nevertheless, might be 
easily adapted with comfort and advantage as 
regards the health of the inmates. These were 
his automatic temperature regulator and his 
automatic hygrometer. Mrs. Appold has had 
the original apparatus repaired and placed in per- 
fect working order by Mr. Browning, who has 
offered them in her name to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. She desired the 
author to express her hope that they will oblige 
her by retaining them among the other scientific 
apparatus belonging to the Royal Society, as a 
mark of respect to the memory of one who always 
esteemed the honour he received when he was 
elected into that body in June, 1853. The author 
annexed a description and drawing of both in- 
struments. 

**Condensation of Determinants : being a new 
and brief Method for computing their Arithmetical 
Values.” By the Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 

‘*On the Spectrum of a New Star in Corona 
Borealis.” * By William Huggins, F.R.S., and 
W. A. Miller, M.D. ‘‘On May the 16th, one of 
us received a note from Mr. John Birmingham of 
Tuam, stating that he had observed on the night 
of May 12 a new star in the constellation of 
Corona Borealis. He describes the star as * very 
brilliant, of about the 2nd magnitude.’ Also 
Mr. Baxendell, of Manchester, wrote to one of 
us giving the observations which follow of the 
new star, as seen by him on the night of the 15th 
instant. ‘A new star has suddenly burst forth 





* The Astronomer Royal wrote to one of us on the 18th, 
**Last night we got a meridian observation of it; on a 
rough reduction its elements are— 

R.A. 1866, May 17..........4... 
7 Sere ‘ 


15h 58m 56808, 
. 68° 41’ 58", 


agreeing precisely with Argelander, No. 2,7€5 of “ Bonner 


Sternverzeichniss,” declination + 26°, magnitude 9°5. 
Mr. Baxendell writes on the 2ist, “It is probable that this 
star will turn out to be a variable of long or irregular 

eriod, and it may be conveniently at once des 

Corone.” Sir John Herschel informs one of us on 
June 9, 1842, he saw a star of the sixth magnitude in 
Corona very nearly in the place of this strange star. As 
Sir John Herschel’s position was laid down me by 
naked eye allineations, the star seen by him may have 
been possibly a former temporary outburst of light in this 
remarkable object. 
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in Corona. It is semewhat less than a degree 
distant from « of that constellation in a south- 
easterly direction, and last night was fully equal 
in brilliancy te 8 Serpentis or » Hereulis, both 
stars of about the 3rd magnitude.” The same 
night we observed this remarkable object. The 
star appeared to us considerable below the 3rd 
magnitude, but brighter thane Corone. In the 
telescope it was surrounded with a faint nebulous 
haze, extending to a considerable distance, and 
gradually fading away at the boundary.* A com- 
parative examination of neighbouring stars showed 
than this nebulosity really existed above the star. 
When the spectroscope was placed on the tele- 
scope, the light of this new star formed a 
spectrum alike that of any celestial body which 
we have hitherto examined. The light of the 
star is compound, and has emanated from two 
different sources. Each light forms its own 
spectrum. In the instrument these spectra 
appear superposed. The principal spectrum is 
analogous to that of the sun, and is evidently 
formed by the light of an incandescent solid or 
liquid photosphere, which has suffered absorption 
by the vapours of an envelope cooler than itself. 
The second spectrum consists of a few bright 
lines, which indicate that the light by which it 
is formed was emitted by matter in the state of 
luminous gas.” The authors proceeded to give 
special descriptions of these spectra, illustrated 
by a diagram. They went on—‘‘It is difficult 
to imagine the present physical constitution of 
this remarkable object. There must be a photo- 
sphere of matter in the solid or liquid state emit- 
ting light of all refrangibilities. Surrounding 
this must exist also an atmosphere of cooler 
vapours, which give rise by absorption to the 
groups of dark lines. Besides this constitution, 
which it es in common with the sun and 
the stars, there must exist the source of the 

aseous spectrum. That this is not produced 

y the faint nebulosity seen about the star is 
evident by the brightness of the lines, and the 
circumstance that they do not extend in the in- 
strument beyond the boundaries of the con- 
tinuous spectrum. The gaseous mass, from 
which this light emanates, must be at a much 
higher temperature than the photosphere of the 
star, otherwise it would appear impossible to 
explain the great brilliancy of the lines com- 
pared with the corresponding parts of the con- 
tinuous spectrum of the photosphere. The 


position of two of the bright lines suggests 
that this may consist chiefly of hydro- 
gen. If, however, hydrogen be really the 


source of some of the bright lines, the 
conditions under which the gas emits the 
light must be different from those to which it 
has been submitted in terrestrial observations ; 
for it is well known that the line of eres 
in the green is always fainter and more expanded 
than the brilliant red line which characterizes 
the spectrum of this gas. On the other hand, 
the strong absorption indicated by the line F of 
the solar spectrum, and the still stronger cor- 
responding lines in some stars, would indicate 
that under suitable conditions hydrogen may 
emit a strong luminous radiation of this re - 
bility.t The character of the spectrum of this 
star, taken together with its sudden outburst in 
brilliancy and its — decline in brightness, 
suggest to us the rather bold speculation that, 
in consequence of some vast internal convulsion 


taking place in this object, large quantities of 
gas have been evolved from it ; that the oe 
some 


present is burning by combination wit 
other element, and furnishes the light represented 
by the bright lines ; also that the flaming gas has 
heated to vivid incandescence the solid matter of 
the photosphere. As the hydrogen becomes ex- 
hausted, the phenomena diminish in inten- 
sity and the star rapidly wanes. In connexion 
with this star, the observations which we made 
upon the spectra of a Orionis and § Pegasi, 
that they contain no absorption lines of hydro- 
gen, appear to have some new interest. The 
vem of these stars agree in their general 
c ters with the absorption spectrum of 
the new star. The whole class of white 


stars are cealieated by having hydrogen 
lines of extraordi force. It may also be 
mentioned here that we have found that the 

of several of the more remarkable of 


of the variable stars, namely those distinguished 


by an orange or ruddy tint, a close 
See? accordance with those of a Orionis, 6 


egasi, and the absorption spectrum of the 


- * On the 17th this nebulosity was suspected only ; on 
the 19th and 2ist it was not seen. 

EE age os ce of the i eeagestons of the 
bright lines upon conditions of pressure and 
temperatre see Picker an Hittort, * Phil. ” 1865, 








remarkable object described in this paper. The 
purely speculative idea presents itself from these 
observations, that hydrogen probably plays an 
important part in the differences of physical 
constitution which apparently separate the stars 
into groups, and possibly also in the changes by 
which these differences may be brought about.” 





GEOLOGICAL. — May 23.—Professor A. C. 
Ramsay, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

John Clarke Hawkshaw, Esq., B.A., C.E., 
Beverley, Yorkshire ; and. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Valentine Labrow, of the 19th Surrey Rifles, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Club Chambers, 15 Regent 
Street, W., were elected Fellows. ° 

The following communications were read :— 

‘* Notes on the Geology of Mount Sinai.” 
By the Rev. F. W. Holland. Communicated by 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S. The 
physical features of the peninsula were described 
as exhibiting in the north an extensive table-land 
of limestone of Cretaceous age, supported and 
enclosed on the south by a long range of moun- 
tains composed of syenite, porphyries, and 
schistose rocks. Near Jebel Serbal is a mountain 
of Nummulitic limestone ; and a _ limestone, 
apparently of more recent date, occurs near Tor 
and Ras Mohammed. The author further stated 
that in some parts of the peninsula the syenitic 
mountains are capped by horizontal beds of sand- 
stone of considerable thickness, which are un- 
altered at their contact with the syenite. This 
sandstone formed the great mining district of the 
Egyptians in Sinai, and is now worked for 
tuwrquoises, which appear to occur more or less in 
veins. Raised beaches were discovered by the 
author, on the western side of the peninsula, at 
elevations of from 20 to 30 feet. 

‘*On a New Genus of Phyllopodous Crustacea 
from the Moffat Shales (Lower Silurian), Dum- 
friesshire.” By Henry Woodward. The fossil 
described consists of the dise-shaped shield, or 
carapace, of an Apus-like Crustacean, the nearest 
known form to it being Peltocaris aptychoides, 
Salter, from which, however, it is at once dis- 
tinguished by the absence of a dorsal furrow. 
A line of suture divides the wedge-shaped rostral 
portion of the shield from the rest of the cara- 

ace, the two parts being seldom found together. 

rom their strong resemblance to Discina, the 
author proposed for them the generic name 
Discinocaris, and named the species Browniana, 
after Mr. D. J. Brown, who first drew his atten- 
tion to it. 

‘*On the Oldest Known British Crab (Proto- 
carcinus longipes, Bell, MS.) from the Forest 
Marble of Malmesbury, Wilts.” By Henry 
Woodward. The author stated that three 
genera and twenty-five species of Brachyurous 
Crustacea had already been described by Prof. 
Reuss and H. von Meyer from the Upper White 
Jura of Germany ; but as no limbs or abdominal 
segments had been met with, it was more doubt- 
ful where to place them than the species now 
described, which had nearly all its limbs in situ, 
and a portion of the abdomen united to it. 
Protocarcinus closely resembles the common 
spider-crabs—the Maide andLeptopodide living 
on our own coasts. 

‘On the Species of the Genus Zryon, Desm., 
from the Lias and Oolite of England and 
Bavaria.” By the same. The genus Zryon of 
Desmarest was established for certain extremely 
broad and flat forms of Astacide found in the 
Solenhofen limestone near Munich, and first 
described in 1757. The late Dr. Oppel has re- 
corded fourteen species, two of which, Z. Barro- 
vensis and E. ( Coheia antiquus, are from the lias 
of England. Mr. Woodward gave descriptions 
and figures of Z. Barrovensis, M‘Coy, and five 
other species—namely, Z. crassichelis, E. Wilm- 
cotensis, and L. Brodiei, from the lower lias; Z. 
Moorei, from the upper lias of Ilminster ; and 
E. Oppeli, from the Lithographic stone of Solen- 
hofen. 

‘*Notes relating to the Discovery of Prim- 
ordial Fossils in the Lingula-flags in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tyddynglwadis Silver-lead Mine.” 
By Mr. J. Plant. The discoveries described in 
this paper included the finding of Paradoxides 
near the second adit of the Tyddynglwadis mine, 
in the lower lingula-beds, and subsequent! 
of further specimens in the neighbourhood, 
associated with fragments of Anopolenus 
and Theca. A detailed examination of the 
district undertaken by the author and Mr. 
E. Williamson had proved the correctness 
of their opinion that the strata at Tyddyn- 
glwadis to the Primordial zone, and 
that within a limited area, extending east from 
the line of the Lower Cambrian grits, 
the rocks ought to yield a series of f of 
Primordial types. examination had also 
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enabled them to draw a section extending from 
the junction of the Lower and jg Cambrians 
at Cefn Ddiddw to the base of Craig-y-Dinas, 
which was described in detail by the author, 
who adopted the following division of the beds -— 


Lower Cambrians or Harlech Grits. feet. 





Lower Lingula- { Tyddynglwadisslates 1,136 

beds ........ ( Cwmbheisian slates .. 2,500 

Upper Middle Lingula- § Hafod Owen sand-) ,. 000 
Cambrians) beds ........ eens Swote abe 
Upper Lingula- { Rhywifely slates . 

beds ee { Moel Groa slates..$ 500 

10,136. 


The following specimens were exhibited :— 

1. A collection of rocks and fossils from the . 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai ; exhibited by the 
Rev. F. W. Holland. 

2. A series of crustacea illustrating Mr. Henry 
Woodward’s papers ; exhibited by Mr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Charles Moore, the Rev. P. B. Brodie, 
and Captain Hussey. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—May 22.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
V.P., F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. Sclater made some remarks on a rare 
American Monkey from Demerara (Pithecia 
leucocephala) lately presented to the Society by 
Mr. W. H. Barton, of the R.M.S.S. ** Wye.’ 

A communication was read from Mr. J. Y. 
Johnson, Corr. Memb., describing a new species. 
of Berycioid Fishes from Madeira, proposed to be 
called Trachicthys darwinii. 

A paper was read by Mr. Henry Adams, de- 
scribing fifteen new species of Shells from 
Formosa, collected by Mr. Robert Swinhoe, H.M. 
Vice-Consul in that island. 

Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., read some notes upon 
the specimens of Tortoises from South America 
in the collection of the British Museum. 

Dr. Gray also made some remarks on the 
Sg ter > of Porcupine (Hystrix) in the gardens of 
the Society and in the British Museum, and 
pointed out the characters of a supposed new 
species of this genus living in the Society's gar- 
dens, which he proposed to call Acanthion grotei, 
after Mr. A. Grote, by whom the specimen in 
question had been presented to the Menagerie. 

A communication was read from Professor A. 
Newton, on the species of birds of the Madagas- 
carian genus Bernieria of Bonaparte. 

Mr. P. L. Sclater exhibited and made remarks 
on six new Passerine birds from America, 
belonging to the sub-order Oscines. 

Mr. Flower exhibited some insects captured in 
the Atlantic, on board the ship ‘‘ Hotspur,” about 
300 miles from land. 





MATHEMATICAL.—April 21.—Professor De 
Morgan, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers: Professor W. J. Adams, Messrs. O. G. 
Downes and A. W. Young. 

Professor Smith read a 


for the Multiplication of 


per ‘‘ On a Formula 
our Theta Functions.”’ 





RoyaAL GEOGRAPHICAL, — May 28 (Anni- 
versary ).—The report of the council stated that 
157 new members had been elected during the 
past year, of whom nineteen were life com- 
pounders ; and that the total number on the list 
was now 2,089 ordinary, 5 honorary, and 63 
honorary corresponding fellows. The income of 
the society was 4,905/. 8s. 3d., the expenditure 
4,307/. 4s. 5d., and the funded property now 
amounted to 13,5001. 800/. 8s. had been 
spent in expeditions during the year. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of council for the ensuing year ; those names in 
italics being new in their respective offices. 
President: Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart. Vice- 
Presidents : Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back, J. Craw- 
furd, F.R.S., F. Galton, F.R.S., Major-General 
Sir H. Rawlinson, M.P. Trustees: Lord 
Houghton, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. Secre- 
taries : C. R. Markham, 2. H. Major. Forei 
Secretary : C. C. Graham. Councillors : .. 
Arrowsmith, Major-General Balfour, S. W. 
Baker, T. H. Brooking, Lord Colchester. 
Admiral R. Collinson, R. W. Crawford, M.P., 
Hon. R. Curzon, Sir W. T. Denison, F.R.S., J. 


‘Fergusson, F.R.S., Right Hon. Sir T. Fremantle, 


Bart., W. J. Hamilton, F.R.S., Sir J. C. D. 
Hay, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., Captain F. Jones, 
Herman Merivale, Sir C. Nicholson, Bart., 
Lawrence Oliphant, M.P., W. Spottiswoode, 
F.R.S., Viscount Strangford, Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, F.R.S., Major-General Sir A. 8, W 
F.R.S. Treasurer: R. T. Esq. 

The Founder's Gold Medal was given to Dr. 


River. A testi- 
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monial of one hundred guineas was presented to 

M. P. te Chaillu, and a watch, se twenty- 

five guineas, to Moola Abdul-Medjid for his 

journey over the Pamir Steppe, in Central Asia. 
After the elections the President read his 

annual address cn the Progress of Geography. 





Quexetr MicroscopicaL CLus.—May 25.— 
Mr. P. le Neve Foster, V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. Wigs, ‘**On Some 
Motions in the Pale Blood Corpuscles.” : 

Arrangements were announced for two Field 
Excursions in the month of June. 

Mr. James How exhibited some sharply- 
executed photographs of Pleurosigma angulatum, 
taken by Captain E. Curtis, of the United States 
Army, with one of Powell’s 3, object-glasses. 

Fourteen members were elected. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 
Rovat Institution, 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 
Asratic, 3.—Anniversary. 
EnrTomoLoeicat, 7. 
Baitisn Ancurrects, 8, 


TUESDAY. 
Rovat Ixstiretion, 3.—‘*On the Application of Physical 
Geography anda Geology to the Fine Arts,” Professor Ansted. 
a ee 8.—“On the Head Forms of the West of 
England,” Dr. John Beddoe; ‘“ Report on Bone Cave at 
Ulverstone,” Mr, J. P. Morris. 


WEDNESDAY. . 

Grotoetcat, 8.—‘* On the Metamorphic and Fossiliferous Rock 
of Count a ” Professor R. Harkness; “‘On the Meta- 
morphic Lower ilurian Rocks of Carrick, Ayrshire,” Mr. J. 
Geikie, communicated by Professor A. C. Ramsay; ‘On a 
Cheirotherian Footprint from the Base of the Keuper,” Pro- 
fessor W. C. Wiil communicated by the Assistant- 
Secretary; ‘‘On Some markable Heaves or Throws in 
Penhall Mine,” Mr. J. W. Pike, communicated by Dr. C. Le 
Neve Foster. 

Royvat Society or Literature, 8.30.—‘*On the Monasteries of 
Mt. Athos,” Rev. J. Beaumont; “‘On the Exploring Expedi- 
tion to Palestine,” Mr. Vaux; ‘On Some Coins of Crete,” 
and “On a Stylograph of the Crucifixion,” Mr. Hogg. 


THURSDAY. 

Roya Institution, 3.—‘‘On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 

Rorau Sociery Cuivre, 6. 

Liyvgan, 8.—‘* On Myostoma, a New Genus of Burmanniacez,” 
Mr. John Miers; “On Cortical Cuneate Rays and their 
Origin,” Mr. George Sigerson; “On New Zealand Lichens,” 
Mr. W. L. Lindsay ; **On the Surface-Fauna of Mid-ocean in 
Foraminifera,” Major 8S. R. J. Owen. 

Cuemicat, 8.—* On the Course of Chemical Action,” Mr. A. 
Vernon Harcourt. 

Antiquaries, 8.30, 





FRIDAY. 
Royat Institution, 8.—‘‘ On the Source of Muscular Power,” 
r Frankland. : 
ASTRONOMICAL, 8. 
SATURDAY. 


Royat Iwnstirvtiox, 3.—‘‘ On Ethnology,” Professor Huxley. 


Royat Boranic, 3.45. 








ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY-EXHIBITION. 
[Fourra Norice. ] 


M* JOHN FAED’S “ What will happen ” 
(108), in which we see a Cavalier with 
drawn sword waiting behind a door, in at 
which cautiously peers an armed and deter- 
mined-looking Wasathend is dramatically 
conceived, and painted with all the well- 
known finish of the artist. His ‘‘ Wappens- 
chaw ” (439), in the west room, is the largest 
and most ambitious work which has yet come 
from the artist’s easel. In incident and de- 
tail, such as we can readily conceive accom- 
panying the musters of the people for sports 
and pastimes half-a-century ago, the work is 
rich ; and, from its strong, and we may add 
truthful characterization, there is little doubt 
the picture with those north of the Tweed 
will become a great favourite. It will en- 
grave well, too, and when reduced to black 
and white, certain tricky bits of pretty colour 
which crop out here and there—the positive 
green bonnet of the girl in the centre—and 
which the artist had sufficient genius to do 
perfectly without—will of course offend the 
eye no longer. In aerial perspective, Mr. 
aed has been rather careless, witness the 
distant target coming upon the same 
plane with the stock of the man’s 
immediately in the foreground. 
ell, too, as he has managed certain 
portions of the sky, he has not been alto- 
successful — — a — The tone 

18 scarcely maintained throughout, arising no 
doubt from the unusually : canvas on 
which the ist has worked. In matters of 
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figures, belongs to five-and-twenty years ago, 
and not t)> “half-a-century” since. e 


artist, however, preserves here so much of 
what is fast passing away, and has seized 
certain phases of Scotch humour which 
another generation is not likely to know 
much about, or perhaps even to appreciate, that 
we shall be glad to hear that it is to be placed 
in the hands of a competent engraver. The 
picture places Mr. John Faed in a far more 
prominent position than he has hitherto oc- 
cupied on the walls of the English Academy, 
and it will be his own fault if he does not 
maintain it. 

The advance of his countryman, Mr. 
Erskine Nicol, who has lately achieved the 
horours of associateship, is equally marked. 
He is much firmer and bolder in his hand- 
ling, and stronger and more pronounced in 
his colour, but, like Mr. John Faed, he is 
apt to be a little adventitious occasionally. 
The yellow silk handkerchief on the table 
before the Steward, in ‘‘ Paying the Rent,” 
although precisely such a one as he would 
use, and lying precisely where such a 
man would place it, gives one the idea 
that Mr. Nicol was but too glad of the 
opportunity of introducing a pretty bit 
of positive colour. This was not so with 
the artist some years ago, and what he has 
gained in force he has lost in quality. We 
should like to see him more subdued, and 
what we say of his colour we would say most 
emphatically of his characters. No man has 
published more widely or more successfully 
the broth-of-a-boy idea of an Irishman, and 
we are perfectly satisfied with Mr. Nicol’s 
powers in this respect ; but surely there are 
other views in human nature to be worked, 
not the less valuable because less obtrusive : 
and an artist need not go on addressing the 
unimaginative hoi polloi for ever. 

Another new associate, Mr. J. Pettie, 
errs in a similar way in his ‘ Arrest for 
Witchcraft” (179), a work of great power, in 
spite of its apparently sketchy manner. Mr. 

icol is always making us laugh, and here, 
throughout a composition of many figures, 
Mr. Pettie does nothing to relieve the mind 
of the sorrow mixed with contempt which 
the contemplation of his work inspires. The 
poor old broken-down gentlewoman, whom 
some great mishap, peradventure, has brought 
to this unconscious state of silliness, and 
who is being accompanied to the horse- 
pond or the stake by a vulgar and infu- 
riated rabble, has not in the whole stretch 
of canvas a single sympathiser ; and Mr. 
Pettie intensifies our chagrin by making two 
figures in the background gaze sneeringly 
at the helpless object of the popular wrath. 
Had the artist reversed the expression 
of these two gentlemen, he would have been 
truer to historic probability and the require- 
ments of a more elevated art. 

Mr. Orchardson works from the same 
alette and with the same brush as Mr. 
Pettie. Their sympathies must be in fine 
harmony before such similarity in drawing, 
touch, colour, spirit, could have been pro- 
duced ; and we doubt if there is anyone who 
could discriminate sufficiently between them 
to pronounce assuredly which is which. 
‘The Story of a Life ” (262) is told with 
great impressiveness. The six girls seated 
in a row before the earnest nun show in 
their different ways how little they care for 
her experiences. ‘‘It is all gospel to you,” 
they seem to think ; ‘‘ but we wish the reve- 
lation of all this made to ourselves before we 
will believe it. What are your experi- 


‘ences and trials to us? We must have 


trials, and temptations, and sorrows of our 
own before we can hear you with the ears of 
our understanding and of our heart.” But 
the good nun detects nothing of this feeling 
in her listless auditors, and continues what is 
no doubt an edifying discourse, if she could 
only recall the minds of her hearers from 
wandering on the mountains of a thousand 
vanities to listen to her exhortation. The 
drawing here and there is not altogether 
satisfactory; the right hand and arm of the 





nearest girl are palpably wrong. The handli 
of both these men is ‘epels; sketchy, an 
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unsatisfactory ; but the true stuff is here, 
and a more pleasing pronouncement will 
come by-and-bye. 

Mr. John Stirling’s “‘ Hard Word ” (361), 
in which we see a comely, well-bred peasant 
lass of the better kind, helping her less-in- 
structed father, who has been arrested in his 
reading the newspaper by a hard word. The 
tone here is in capital keeping, and the little 
incident admirably expressed ; but we scarcely 
think the artist so vigorous and masculine 
here as in his two pictures in the British In- 
stitution. There is no lack of force, how- 
ever, in Mr. Houston this year, and he has 
been very fortunate in choosing a subject— 
‘*The Feragers’ Bivouac—Prince Rupert’s 
Lambs ” (507), in which vigour and dash 
were appropriate. There is a bit of bois- 
terous, trooper-like humour about the fellow 
holding up the cock to his companions in 
arms, and Mr. Houston has managed to 
group his figures well, and place them in fit 
surroundings. Mr. Cassie’s ‘*‘ Morning on 
the Sands of Aberdeen ” (529), in which we 
see a lusty fisher-lass trudging along cheerily 
by the sea-shore, is too high, like sundry 
other meritorious works in the present exhi- 
bition, to be properly appreciated ; but, so 
far as we can see, it appears to be a faithful 
transcript from nature, in which refinement 
is not sacrificed to force. Almost equally 
badly placed is Alexander Johnston’s charm- 
ing picture of Mary of Scotland when a 
child at the Priory of Inschmachone, sur- 
rounded by her four Maries (473); and his 
‘*Scene from the Gentle Shepherd ” (564), 
so sweet in tone and so pleasing in motive, is 
stuck in a corner, and almost on the ground. 
Mr. Rankley’s pictures have shared no better 
a fate, and his ‘‘Julia Mannering ” (604), 
and **’Tis Home where the Heart is ” (477), 
cannot be satisfactorily seen. These long 
and deservedly-popular contributors to the 
walls of the Royal Academy will, however, 
be pleased to remember that this apparent 
slight is but temporary, and very possibly ac- 
cidental.’ Daubigny and Legros ciaimed con- 
sideration from the very fact of their being 
foreigners of undoubted art genius, and yet 
the Hanging Committee, somehow or other, 
has relegated them, with half-a-dozen other 
innocent but highly-accomplished men, to 
heights inaccessible to ordinary vision. We 
are not particular to dwell on this subject, 
feeling assured that with the new Academy 
building, and with the new Academy re- 
forms, all will be as it ought to be. 

Returning to the east room, from which 
we have been led away by a desire to give 
the Scotch school due consideration, we 
would call attention to Mr. Mason’s sug- 
gestive rendering of Wordsworth’s famous 
couplet— 


The Swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


His ‘‘ Young Anglers” (492) will equally 
please all artistic eyes. Mr. Horsley’s little 
girl ‘Going to a Party” (122) is very 
piquant, and painted with his usual felicity. 
*“*The Labourer’s Reward” (114), by J. 
Clark ; ‘‘ Trial by Judge and Jury ” (115), a 
very humorous mock affair among a lot of 
boys, and carried out with the most laugh- 
able accuracy of detail, by C. Hunt; 
** Rough Pastures” (116), by W. S. Rose ; 
** The Bathers’ Pool” (129), by F. Talfourd ; 
‘The Book-worm” (133), by C. Goldie ; 
another ‘‘ Book-worm ” (157), by T. Gray, 
both carefully studied and conscientiously 
painted, the latter perhaps more striking in 
pose and more finished in detail ; ‘‘ Gran’s 
Treasures ” (146), by G. B. O’Neil ; ‘‘ In the 
Shade” (156), by A. B. Clay ; ‘* Petrucio” 
(147), by R. Hillingford ; and ‘‘ On the Way 
to School ” (117), by E. Davis, are all very, 
small in size, and the more likely to be 
overlooked. They possess, however, such 
art qualities as will commend them to the 
notice of any intelligent visitor. 

Mr. Creswick’s ‘‘ Breezy Day on the Eng- 
lish Coast ”’ (128) is one of the best, as well 
as one of the ] , canvases he has painted 
for a long time. The windy look of the clouds 
and sky, the fine stretch of level sands be- 
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tween the spectator and the castle, and the 
excellent taste and keeping of the whole 
scene, without strain or effort of any kind, 
will commend themselves to every one. Nor 
must we forget the very appropriate way in 
which Mr. Ansdell has introduced the two 
horsemen who hurry over the sands to 
their destination in the distance. The picture 
altogether we regard as a great success, and 
we tender the accomplished artists our hearty 
congratulations. r. Ansdell’s own works, 
with the exception of ‘* Water Carriers ” 
(310), will be found in the west room. Of 
all the capital things he has sent, we much 
prefer his ‘‘ Spanish Shepherds ” (368). 

Of Mr. Phillip’s ‘‘Chat round the Brasier” 
(132), which we described some weeks ago, 
we need make noremark. It is considerably 
less in size than either his ‘‘ Gloria,” or his 
** Murillo ;” but for absolute quality of tone 
and perfection in everything which makes 
art art, we do not think he ever painted a finer 
work. Compared with this work, everything 
near it looks painty and strained. It is this 
wonderful spontaneity, this full, fine feeling, 
over-riding, or rather dominating, the mere 
manipulative craft, which makes our great 
colourist the master he is. We think not how 
this or that effect was produced ; we see only 
a veritable Spanish group, in a veritable 
Spanish interior, and we feel that, were we 
only to listen intently enough, we should 
catch the unctuous words of that provokingly 
proper old priest, and join heart and soul in 
the hilarity of that glorious Andalusian lass, 
on the discovery that, spite his clerkly robes 
and saintly office, an intense human nature 
was his, and a sprightly and touching humour 
was for ever running in and out of his homily, 
and playing at bo-peep with his willing and 
sympathetic audience. 








MR, LUCY’S ARREST OF HAMPDEN AND 
CROMWELL. 


This remarkably clever picture—one of the 
best studied and most telling episodes which 
Mr. Lucy ever painted—is now on view at 
Mr. Graves’s Gallery, Pall Mall. We would 
recommend our readers to pay the gallery a 
visit, and judge for themselves of a work 
which, in our opinion, has all the elements 
about it of true historic art, and which, 
when finished, will be a credit to the English 
school. Mr. Lucy’s choice of subject is sin- 
gularly fortunate, and he has been as singu- 
larly happy in its treatment. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE season of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
concluded with an entire rformance of 
** Elijah.” We cannot say that the performances 
of the year have been such as to add to the re- 
putation of the Society. With its immense sub- 
scription and flourishing exchequer, it surely 
might venture a little farther out of the beaten 
traek. Many oratorios of Handel are waiting 
to be done, the utter neglect of which is rather 
inconsistent with the profession of Handel-wor- 
ship so often put forward by the management. 
The prestige and position which the Society has 
fairly won will, of course, carry it along for 
awhile, however torpid may be the policy of the 
managers, but it will find out sooner or later 
that to be stationary is in effect to ay on 
We can only recall three performances during 
the past season which were of a character to inte- 
rest a regular subscriber—namely, ‘‘ Samson,”’ 
**The Seasons,” and ‘‘Naaman.” These were all 
moderately good ; but the remembrance of the 
cruel fashion in which, on another night, the 
- —— ” of Mozart was murdered, counts 
heavily as a deduction from the pleasanter re- 
miniscences of the year. 

THAT a — yo 7 in some 
respects the ablest player of the day, appeared, 
according to settales at the Musical Union 
matinée of last week, playing in one of Beethoven’s 
Trios with MM. Wieniawski and Piatti. He also 

layed with Mdlle. Trautmann, a young débutante 
im the Paris Conservatoire, Schumann’s rich 
and melodious Andante, with variations ‘for two 
pianos. 

One of the most in ing of the late per- 
formances at Her Majesty's Theatre has been 
that of Mdlle. de M in “‘ Dinorah.” This 
was the part, it will be remembered, in which 





the lady turned the heads of the Viennese 
ublic, and certainly no music could better fit 
Se powers. Signori Morgini and Gardoni con- 
tinue to share between them the tenor parts at 
this house. The first-named gentleman may now 
be called, in spite of much in his style and man- 
ner that may be objected to, the most capable 
tenor we have on the Italian stage. His prin- 
cipal fault is the exuberant vehemence of manner, 
vocal and histrionic, which is invariably found 
in singers whose style has chiefly been formed on 
the boards of transalpine theatres. The violence 
which puts an Italian theatre in a fever of ex- 
citement does not ‘‘go down” with the opera- 
goers of London and Paris ; and if Signor Mon- 
gini wishes to please here in the West he must 
manage to tone down a little of his passion. If 
he will do this the charm of such a superb voice, 
used, as it is, with more of the singer's art than 
we often get now-a-days, will not fail to have its 
due effect. 
At the ‘‘ London Saturday Concerts” at 


St. Martin’s Hall, under the —_— 
of Mr. Howard Glover, to-night Madame 
Grisi will sing ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,’ and 


‘*Home, Sweet Home !” and Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison will appear, as will also Mr. 
and Madame Weiss. 


AccorDING tothe Musical Standard, Beethoven's 
ianoforte is stated to exist at the present time in 
lausenburg (Claudiopolis), in Transylvania. It 

dates seventy years back, is a very well-made 
instrument, by Vogel, of Pesth, and contains a 
portrait of the great composer at the age of twenty 
years. After many vicissitudes, the pieno has 
become the property of Mr. Samuel Gyulay, of 
Clausenburg, who is willing to cede it to a 
museum for its future preservation. 

Av the public rehearsal of the ‘‘ New Phil- 
harmonic Concerts,” at St. James’s Hall to-night, 
conducted by Dr. Wylde, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, 
Signor Morgini, and Herr Jaell will appear. 
At the next evening concert, on Wednesday, the 
6th instant, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
will be given.—On Monday ene next, Signor 
Piatti’s benefit takes place at the ‘‘ Monday 
Popular Concerts,” at St. James’s Hall.—Signor 
Arditi’s grand morning concert, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at which his orchestral selection from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser will be performed, is fixed 
for Friday, the 15th instant.—A ‘‘Grand Opera 
Concert,” at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, will be given on Wednesday, the 13th 
instant. 








MISCELLANEA. 





Mr. Jonn Goprrey Saxe, the American 
humorist, has just completed a new volume of 
poems under the title of ‘‘ The Masquerade and 
other Poems,” published by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, of Boston. 

Tue Narr sett Club, a New England lite- 
rary society, has been formed for the republica- 
tion of rare and interesting books relating to 
Rhode Island and other parts of New England. 
The first volume will contain: 1. A Brief 
Biography of Roger Williams, with a sketch of 
his writings ; by Reuben A. Guild, Librarian of 
Brown University.—2. Key into the Language 
of America, or an Help to the Lan of the 
Natives in that of America ed New 
England, together with briefe Observations of 
the Customes, Manners, and Worships, etc., of 
the aforesaid Natives, in Peace and Warre, in 
Life and Death ; by Roger Williams, of Provi- 
dence, in New England ; London ; Printed by 
Gregory Dexter; 1643.—3. A Letter of Mr. 
John Cotton’s, Teacher of the Church in Boston, 
in New England, to Mr. Williams, a Preacher 
there ; wherein is showed that those ought to be 
received into the Church who are godly, though 
they doe not see, nor expressly bewaile, all the 
we a i in Church-fellowship, Ministry, Wor- 
ship, Government ; Printed at London, for Ben- 
jamin Allen; 1643.—And 4. Mr. Cotton’s 

tter, lately printed, examined and answered ; 
by r Williams, of Providence, in New Eng- 
land ; London ; Imprinted in the Yeere 1644. 

Tue New York Round Table of the 12th ult. 
commits an amusing blunder, by confounding 
the writers of the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” com- 
menced by the J —_ oe? og ne more 
than a century ago, and of which fifty-six large 
folio volumes are a with a religious 
order. Speaking of a popular series of the 
lives of the saints, the first volume of which we 
announced in one of our April numbers, under 
the title of ‘‘ Les Petits Bo istes,”’ it says: 
** How the ‘Lives of Saints’ are in 
Catholic countries, and how numerous the saints 
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_ for publication on commission. 





—— 
themselves, may be gathered from the fact that 
those of one an ae furnish matter enough 


for fifteen octavo volumes, of which the first 
has been published, under the title of ‘Les Petits 
Bollandistes, Vies des Saints d’apres les Bollan- 
distes et le P. Giry.’” 

Mr. James Parton’s “ Life and Times of 
Voltaire” is announced for early publication by 
Messrs. ‘Ticknor and Fields. They have also in 
the press a new work by Miss Gail Hamilton, 
‘“‘Summer Rest;” and the long promised 
‘Treasures from the Prose Works of John 
Milton.” 

Tue American fortnightly illustrated maga- 
zine, the Galaxy, is a most barefaced attempt 
to live by the licensed plunder of other 
men’s brains, which we hope will be put 
a stop to by the ing of the measure now 
before Congress relating to international copy- 
right. The Galaxy is made up in a great 
measure of articles stolen from a pane maga- 
zine, which is published by Mr. Strahan both in 
London and New York. 


Tue American News Company has just ready 
the fourth and concluding part of ‘‘The Gospel 
of Peace,” a political satire which has had a 
great success in America, upwards of 45,000 
copies having been sold. This satire was at 
first intended as a mere squib for insertion in a 
newspaper, but it grew under the author's hand, 
but then there was a difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher. The MS. went the round of the trade, 
but nobody would stand godfather to it, so the 
author printed it at his own cost and placed 
it in the hands of the American News Company 
The name of the 
writer has not ired, and perhaps that 
secrecy has been one of the elements of its 
success. 

‘*BakepD Meats of the Funeral, by Private 
Miles O'Reilly,” is the title which Mr, Charles 
G. Halpine, of the New York Herald, gives to a 
pitchforked selection of his contributions in prose 
and poetry to that paper, to the New York 
Tribune, and other journals, cobbled up in such 
haste, that even a quotation, in everybody’s 
mouth, is given with the same haste and want 
of care which is visible in every of the book, 
a volume of 378 pages, just published by Carle- 
ton of New York. The quotation referred to is 
thus given :— 


The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the wedding breakfast ; 


the words in italics we presume being looked 
upon as an improvement of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ mar- 
riage tables.” It is high time, both in this 
country and in America, that criticism should 
exclaim against the reproduction of such trash 
in the form of volumes. As magazine or news- 
paper articles they have served their turn, and 
they should be allowed to float down the stream 
of oblivion, without further intrusion upon 
public notice. However, the book is well nD 
of by some American critics, one of whom, in the 
New York Tribune of the 15th ult., particularly 
praises the poetry. , 

A LOCAL paper has just been started in one of 
the southern suburbs under the title of the 
Norwood Post, in the first number of which is a 
clever imitation of the Roman satirist called 
** Juvenal in London.” 

A NEW story, by the Author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Elizabeth,’ will be commenced in the July 
number of the Cornhill Magazine. 


Ar Laas, near Bozen, in the Tyrol, a vein of 
marble has been discovered by Professor Stein- 
hiuser of Baden, which is said to be equal to 
Parian. 

Tue Prince Napoleon’s Roman house in the 
Champs Elysées has been converted into a res- 
taurant. 

OnE of the most celebrated of our forest trees, 
after holding a it is said, in its native 
forest for upwards of a thousand was 
uprooted in the late gales. The ‘“ Buck’s 

orn Oak” in the forest of Alice Holt, the 
remains of the great forest Anderida, which was 
visited by Her Majesty on the occasion of her 
reviewing the troops at Woolmer in 1861, is the 
venerable tree referred to. It was measured, at 
five feet from the ground, on the day before its 
fall, and the girth was found to be 22 feet 7 
inches. 

THE nineteenth volume of the Correspondence 
of Napoleon the First is curious as showing how 
much Bonaparte undervalued the abilities of his 
future conqueror, the Duke of Wellington, and 
our army of the Peninsula. 


A VircrIntan paper, the Fredericksburgh Herald, 
mentions an anthropological curiosity in the 
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gradual change of colour in an adult negro, who 
eae as “black as tar.” Within the last 
three months the negro’s arms have become en- 
i white, the hands —— dark. The 
whole body is now spotted and is becoming 

The —— never haid-any sickness, 
in perfect th. 

On Friday next Messrs. Sstheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge will sell by auction a valuable collec- 
tion of very choice proof im ions of engrav- 
ings after Sir Joshua Reynolds, said to be the 
most perfect ever offered to public competition. 
On Monday, the 11th, they will commence an 
eleven days’ sale of the stock of English and 

ign prints of Mr. William Drugulin, who is 
relinquishing that portion of his business. 

Tue article on ‘‘ Ecce Homo ” in the Quarterly 
Review, is attributed to Archdeacon Wordsworth, 
that in the current number of the Month is by 
Dr. Newman, and the one in the May number 
of the Contemporary Review by the Rev. T. 
Vaughan. 

WE learn that the business of the late Mr. 
Nichol, publisher, of Edinburgh, is to be carried 
on by his son, who has been associated with him 
in it for upwards of sixteen years. 

{In the French Minister’s Report upon the 
Universal Exhibition which it is proposed to 
hold in Paris in the year 1867, there occurs the 
following sentence : ‘‘ International Exhibitions 
promise to become perfect representations of 
modern society, in its various forms of activity.” 
And an intention is announced of causing 
various historical to ne = 
France, showing its present state of progress. In 
order that the principle thus set forth may be 
illustrated as far as England is concerned, the 
Committee of Council on Education have de- 
termined to exhibit, among other evidences of 
the “activity” of our civilization, as far as 

ible, a complete collection of the periodical 
Reenter of the day, containing one specimen, 
which may be of any date in the year 1866, of 
each newspaper, review, literary, artistic, or 
scientific journal, magazine, tract, or —- 
play, &c., street-ballad, and the like, published 
in the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
in any of the British colonies, in the course of 
the 1866. It is proposed to send this col- 
lection, when completed, to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, with the view of conveying to foreign 
nations some idea of the enormous amount of 
periodical literature for which there is a demand 
in England and its dependencies. 

Tue Rev. Henry Wright, of Thuxton Rectory, 
Norfolk, has sent a letter to the Editor of the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, showing that the portraits 
of John Flamsteed, Astronomer Royal, and Fran- 
cis Blomefield, the Norfolk historian, are identi- 
cally the same. It appears that the editor or 
publi of the octavo edition of Blomefield’s 
‘* History of Norfolk,” published in London in 
1805, bemg unable to find a veritable likeness of 
the historian, procured a portrait of another 
person, the exact counterpart of the topographer, 
and appended a copy of it to his work, which is 
gathered from the following words, printed in 
small under the portrait given as Francis 
Blometield in the above-mentioned octavo edition 
of his ‘‘ History of Norfolk” :—‘‘ Copied from 
an old print, originally engraved as the portrait 
of another person, but rved and highly 
valued « ao BARE 50 ate samen a 
striki ikeness of the Norfolk to er.” 
"Here then,” says Mr. Wright, ‘He the his- 
tory of this copied portrait, so exactly resembling 
in features and style that of John Flamsteed, 
that I believe no doubt of their identity can 
exist in the mind of —_ person who will place 
the two side by side, subject them to even 
a passing scrutiny.” 

Mr. CARDWELL’S ———— agp of Bill wn 
been printed ; and, though anything but 
por it clearly points to the great sham 


vides that ‘‘ all episcopal 
wiully have been done within any 

istrict or place by any bishop, lawfully chosen 
and consecrated by the free and voluntary consent 


of any clergy, ions, and persons, volun- 
accepting him as their tashop, without 
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ferred, unless it shall have been otherwise 
decreed by any laws in force within such district 
or place for the time being.” With the excep- 
tion of this clause, the bill unhesitatingly places 
the Church in the colonies in the same position 
as that now held by the Scottish and American 
sections of the Episcopal Church in regard to 
their connexion with the Church of England. 
By it ordination in the colonies will give no 
ight to hold preferment in England or den 
without the consent of the English Diocesan, 
and without such subscriptions as would be 
required in England or Ireland as conditions 
of ordination. 


Dr. Marston’s ‘‘ Favourite of Fortune” was 
played for the fiftieth time at the Haymarket on 
Tuesday evening. 


THE second ‘‘ General Exhibition of Plants, 
Flowers, and Fruits,” at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park, will 
take place on Wednesday next. 


THE Royal Dramatic College /étes will be held 
- gm Crystal Palace on the 7th and 9th of 
uly. 

Mr. SwInBuRvE has a volume of miscellaneous 
poems in the press, which will shortly be 
— by Messrs. Moxon and (Co. Mr. 

upper is about to issue an elegant impression 
of his ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” to be termed 
the Bijou Edition. This elityon, we are told, 
will complete the Two Hundredth Thousand 
rinted of this work, and it will be dedicated, 

y permission, to Mr. Gladstone. 


A CERTAIN spot in Seaford Bay, Newhaven, has 
long been dreaded by the local fishermen in con- 
sequence of their dredging nets having been 
repeatedly injured by some obstruction at the 
bottom. Last week the nets of a trawler were 
caught by this object, and after some twelve 
hours’ hard work, with assistance from the shore, 
the crew succeeded in bringing up an ancient 
anchor of curious shape, encrusted to the extent 
of several inches in thickness, and covered with 
live oysters, shells, seaweed, and an immense 
quantity of oyster spat. 


THAT microscupic marvel of art, from the Le 
Carpentier collection, a cherry-stone upon which 
is carved a charge of cavalry, which was so much 
admired at the Exhibition in the Champs 
Elysées, was sold last week by auction at the 
Hotel Drouet in Paris for nearly 920 francs. 


THE term ‘* Welcher,”’ which came prominently 
before the public in consequence of the recent 
Lynch-law proceedings on the race-course at 
Epsom on the Derby-day, is thus explained in 
Notes and Queries : ‘‘ A Welcher is one who lays 
a bet, and afterwards absconds, or makes himself 
scarce. It is sometimes difficult to account for 
the derivation of slang phrases ; but we are in- 
formed that the word Welcher in sporting circles 
is usually considered to owe its origin to the well- 
known satirical ditty—‘Taffy was a Welchman ; 
Taffy was a thief. ’” 


THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the members 
of the London Library was held on Saturday last at 
the society’s rooms, St. James’s Square. The Earl 
of Stanhope presided. From the report, it 
appeared that 94 members were added to the 
library during the year terminating the 30th 
April last, 9 of whom were life members, 
3 members subscribing 27. annually, 2 re- 
sumed their subscriptions, 78 subscribing 37. 
annually, and 2 resumed their 37. subscriptions. 
The loss to the library by death, withdrawal, or 
otherwise had been 52. There are at present on 
the library register 393 subscribers of 2/. annually, 
268 subscribers of 3/. annually, and 239 life 
members, making a grand total of 900 members. 
A comparison of the addition and losses during 
the year showed a financial gain of 861/., the 
losses amounting to 124/., and the additions repre- 
senting 485/. e increase in the number of 
members was larger by 24 than the increase re- 
ported last year, while the losses by withdrawals 
or otherwise were considerably less than those 
reported in previous years for sometime past. The 
sale of the new catalogue in the first year of its 
publication had been considerable, but not 
sufficient to reimburse the Society for the expenses 
incurred. Nearly 2007. in excess of the receipts 
by its sale had been paid this year in clearing off 
ail charges for the catalogue ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this special call upon the funds, and an out- 
lay in the purchase of books considerably above 
that of last year, the committee were able to 
report a balance at the bankers’ as large within a 
few pounds as that with which they commenced 
the financial year. The number of volumes 


added to the during'the year by purchase 


and gifts amounted to 1,502 volumes and 120 
pamphlets. The number of volumes sent out 





from the library for circulation during the year 
amounted to 29,725. In answer toa question put 
by Mr. Hewitt, who seconded the adoption of the 
report, the librarian (Mr. R. Harrison) .thought 
that perhaps the special cause of the increase in 
the number of members was the publication of the 
catalogue, which had the effect of calling atten- 
tion to the value of the li It might also be 
attributed to the fact that they had during the 
past year advertised. The large library they had 
only required to be well known, and the more 
~ advertised the more members they would 
ave. 


THERE is to be a local Loan Exhibition at the 
Hartley Institute at Southampton during the 
first week in July, to which Her Majesty has 
signified her intention to contribute by the loan 
of works of art. The list of contributions in- 
cludes most of the influential residents of the 
county. 

M. R. Dz CazENoVE has written an interest- 
ing volume under the title of ‘‘ Rapin-Thoyras, 
sa Famille, sa Vie, et ses Oeuvres, Etude his- 
torique, suivie de Genéalogies.” The second 
volume of M. E. Hamel’s “ Histoire de Robes- 

ierre, d’aprts des Papiers de Famille, les 

urces originales et des esehnente enti¢rement 
inédits,” is just published. Odysse-Barrot gives 
us ‘* Histoire des Idées au 19. Siécle : Emile de 
Girardin, sa Vie, ses Idées, son Oeuvre, son In- 
fluence,” in a volume of some 350 pages. A thick 
octavo volume of 676 pages on Equatorial 
America by Don Enrique Onffroy de Thoron, 
appears under the title of ‘‘ Amérique Equato- 
riale, son Histoire pittoresque et politique, sa 
Géographie et ses Richesses naturelles, son 
Etat présent et son Avenir.” 

M. Francors-Victor Hugo has added two 


volumes to his translation of Shakes , under 
the title of ‘‘ Les Apocryphes,” which contain 
Titus Andronicus, A Yorkshire T , Two 


Noble Parents, Pericles, Edward III., and Arden 
of Feversham. 


Mr. GLAISHER, accompanied by Captain 
Westcar, both of whom are members of the 
council of the Aeronautical Society, made a 
scientific ascent, in Captain Westcar’s balloon, 
from Windsor on Tuesday last, and passed over 
the racecourse at Ascot during the last race. 


Mr. WuHyYMPER intends to attempt gamma | 
along the surface of the glaciers of Greenlan 

into the interior, being convinced from the great 
quantity of deer that find their way to the 
coast, that there are, within the glaciers, well- 


grassed valleys and recesses. The prel 
trip, in company with a well-trained Danish 


guide, is to be made in the summer. 


At Oxford, on Tuesday last, New College 
carried off all the Chancellor’s prizes: Latin 
verse, subject ‘* Neapolis,” Gabriel Henry 
Cremer; English essay, subject ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphy," Arthur Octavius Prickhard ; and 

tin essay, subject ‘‘ Tacitus et Thucydides 
inter se Comparati,” John Wordsworth. The 
fine old bells of the college rang out,a merry 
oon on the occasion. The Newdegate prize for 

nglish verse was obtained by George Yeld, of 
Brasenose College, the subject being ‘‘ Virgi 
reading the Aineid to Augustus and Octavius.” 


WE are glad to find that Mr. A. J. Beresford 
Hope, backed by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, enters a protest . 

ainst the demolition of Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. 

Ir is proposed to erect a statue to the memory 
of Lord Palmerston in one of the ap hes to 
the Houses of Parliament, by public subscription, 
each subscription to be limited 4 to 5/., but smaller 
sums, according to the means of those sub- 
scribing, to be admissible. Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., Messrs. Ransom and Co., and Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, will receive subscriptions, 
and Mr. H. Fleming act as bonorary secretary. 


EE va Tom ar and other YY on Her 
ajesty’s Theatre, will sing at the Crystal 
Palace concert this BP nt 
Mr. JoHN WATERER’S exhibition of American 
= will take place at the Royal Botanic 
ociety’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Monday 
next, and on Monday, the llth instant. The 
finest display of American plants, however, is at 
Messrs. Waterer and Godfrey's nursery, at Knap. 


Hill, Woking. 

THE new edition of the King of Saxony’s Ger- 
man translation of Dante has been com by 
the publication of the third volume, ‘‘ Das 
Paradies.” His Majesty's annotations (Kritische 
und Histori von Philalethes) 


verde - nena cen emma 
te scholars. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





“ THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA MADE 
BY MR. BAKER.”—Sir Roderick [. Murchison, Bart. 


2 Vols., 8vo, with Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved o 
Mr. Baker, and a Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece of the Great La 
Nile flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. BAKER 


after Photographs, cloth, 28s., 


n Wood by J. Cooren from Sketches by 
( ke from which the 


beautifully engraved on Steel by JrEns 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF 


THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.GS., 
And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 





‘* We may well rejoice when we now welcome 
large-hearted traveller, Samuel Baker. . . . 


accompanied by Mrs. Baker, to whom, as he himself has told me, muc 


to this country that most enterprising, skilful, and 


In all his arducus and perilous travels our medallist was 


h of his success is due, and 


who, by her conduct, has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish in duty to her 
husband.””—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., in his Address to the Royal Geographical Society, Nov. 


13, 1865. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





SWISS PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


Numerous Fine Engravings by EDWARD WHYMPER, F.R.G.S. 


Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound in cloth. 


[Just out. 


‘‘ The name of Mr. Whymper is alone sufficient to insure a large demand for this beautiful quarto. The Religious 


Tract Society has been fortunate enough to secure his services for a considerable s 


publications. The Society has done well to collect his designs and issue them in a collected and permanent form. Fine 


toned pa 


and beautiful print set them off to the best advantage. 


The sketches of Alpine climbing are unique. It is 


seldom the qualities of a bold mountaineer and a first-rate artist are combined as they are in Mr. Whymper.”— 


Reader, May 12. 





Lately published, 


SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By Joun Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Science 
New College, Edinburgh, Author of “ Biblical Natural 
Science.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth 


A HANDBOOK of SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. Anevs, M.A., D.D., 
Examiner in English History and Literature to the London 
University. 12mo, 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE AWAKENING of ITALY and the 
CRISIS of ROME; being a Four Months’ Tour of Observa- 
tion in the Summer of 1864. By the Rev. J. A. Wy ie, 
LL.D., Author of “The Papacy,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 


BEAUTIES and WONDERS of VEGET- 
ABLE LIFE; or, Rambles in Parks, Forests, Conserva- 
tories, Orchards, Gardens, Fields, and Heaths. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth boards, 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 Paternoster Row, and 64 Piccadilly. 


Sold by the Booksellers. 





CHEAP ABRIDGED EDITION OF LAURIE’S READING- 
LESSON BOOKS. 


Complete in Six Books, strongly bound in cloth, 


ABRIDGED EDITION of the 
GRADUATED SERIES of READING-LESSON BOOKS, 
by J. 8. Lavurte. ted and adapted for the most Ele- 
mentary Schools by J. D. Moretti, LL.D., One of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

a. d. 


Book I. (or Priwer) adapted to the First Standard of 
the Revised Code, pp. 64, price 2d. sewed, or 4d. cloth 0 4 


Boox II. adapted to the Second Standard, pp. 96 ........ 0 6 
Boox II1. adapted to the Third Standard, pp. 132 ........ 0 8 
Book IV. adapted to the Fourth Standard, pp. 184 ...... 1 0 
Book V. adapted to the Fifth Standard, pp. 220.......... i 3 

entageas 1 6 


Boox V1. adapted to the Sixth Standard, pp. 288 


The Grapuatep Serims of Reaprve Books was originally com- 
piled previously to the introduction of the Revised Code. In 
their p form all the several Books went through several 
Editions, gained general 
friends of education. Although the price has 
reduced, and some attempts made to adapt the series to the re- 


quirements of the New Code, yet it has been found by experience 


that a : 
Cheap and Abridged Edition, 
suited to the more Elemen class of Schools, is still a de- 
sideratum. For these schools the price of the large edition is 
often found too high, and the scale of difficulty in the several 
Standards somewhat too advanced. 
It is chiefly to meet these objections that the present 
Cheap Abridged Edition 
has now been issued. The matter has been so selected as to 


present much easier gradations from one Standard to another, | 


and the price has been still further reduced so as to bring the 


prubation amongst teachers and | 
ready been once | 


| Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, lllus- 
trated by a Coloured Pla e, and 700 Woodeuts, price Lis., 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE ON PHYSICS: Experimental and Applied. 
Translated by E. Argriysoy, F.C.S., Professor of Experi- 
| mental Science, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


| (The Second Part will be published in a few weeks, and will 
| be given Gratis.) 


MR. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street. 





LIDDON’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


Second Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price &s., 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, chiefly during the 
years 1863-1865. By Henry Parry Lippox, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining 
— to the Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select 
reacher. 


RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








| Now ready, price ¢s., 


THE WANTS OF THE GREAT 


CITY: A Sermon Preached at Whitehall Chapel, on 
Sunday, May 13th, on behalf of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund.- By Coxyor, Lorp Bisnor or Sr. Davin’s. Published 
by request. 


whole series within the reach of the poorest classes of schools in | 


the country. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Pp. 414, imperial octavo, double columns, price 42s., 


FASTI SACRI; or, A Key to the| EDINBURGH 


of the New Testament. By Tuomas Lewrx, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Siege err t 4 “In. 
vasion of Britain by Julius Cesar,” “ Life of Paul,” &c. 


. “Lendon : LONG@MANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Chronol 


15 


RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Just published, crown &vo, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 10d., 


UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, 1866-7. 
Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
London : SIMPKUN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
551 


ce of time in illustrating their 




















13 Great Martsoroven Srexer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Family Papers. By Mary, Viscountess Comber- 
mere, and Captain W. W. Kwotiys. 2 Vois., 8vo, with Por- 
traits, &c., 30s., bound. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN. By Charles 

Srrerrox, Esq. Svo, with [ustrations, 15s. 
* An amusing and interesting book.”—Globe. 


PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN from 


LIFE. By a Parson Marron. 2 Vols., 
* These volumes are interesting and ve.” — A thenw@um. 
“ This work is profoundly interesting. 


GARIBALDI AT HOME. Notes of a 
Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cuarces R. McGaricor, Bart. 
8vo, imp., Liustrations, lbs. 


THE BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 
ART. By Mrs. Excis, Author of “The Women of Eng- 
land,” &. 1 Vol., Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE SPORTSMAN and NATURALIST 
in CANADA. By Major W. Ross Krve, F.R.G.S., F.8.A.5. 
Royal 8vo, with beautiful Coloured Plates and Woodeuts. 
20s. [Just ready. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. 1l1-and TV., com- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF 


ADVENTURE. By Wittiam Stamer. 2 Vols., 21s. 


ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 


AND LETTERS. By Kumanzeru Coorer. 2 Vols., 21s. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. ©. Mozxs. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols., with Ilustrations, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SIR OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady Emily 


Ponxsonny. 3 Vols, 
“A very interesting, pleasant story.”"—Sun, 


MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
7 Sir Massingberd,” “ Clyflards of Clyffe,” &c. 
O18, 
** The best of the author's novels. It is an interesting story 
of domestic: life.”—Star. 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. | 


By John. 
Saunpers, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 3 Vols. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian’s Mistake,” &c. 2 Vols. 


HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the Author 
or 8v 


“St. Olave’s,” &c. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Gronce Girrorp. 3 [Next week. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


HEREWARD the WAKE, “Last of the 
well fia. By Cuan.es Kinestey, M.A. 2 Vols., crown 8vo,. 


THE DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redvlyfie.” 2 Vols., crown 


8vo, price 12s. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the 


Author of “ Janet’s Home.” 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 21s. 
MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


LEIGHTON COURT: a Coun House 


Story. By Henny Kixestxy, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” 
“Tne Hillyars and the Bu ” “ Austin Elliot,” ke. 2 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


A SON of the SOIL. A New Novel. 


Vols., crown 8vo, price 2 
With a Coloured Map and Illustrations, 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. H. 


vLiock. Crown vo cloth, price 10s, 6d. 








Vol. VIIL, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Cian and W. Atow Wasonr. 


Coxtexts: Hamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 1003, “ Tp 
Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmark "— P me 
oe nle nee of De k”"—King 


Volume IX., completing the Work, is in the Press. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Nearly ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 1s. post free, 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. Part Second, 
Section contain GREEK and LATIN MIS- 
ey, of the urch, 

Philol Modern > > 
SCRIPTS, English, F } a Chine ennU- 

ni Books : nglish, Foreign, and Oriental : Chi 

tions. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 5 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 








THE READER. 




















BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 








DRAWING FROM NATURE: 


A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE INSTRUCTIONS IN SKETCHING, FROM 
ELEMENTARY STUDIES TO FINISHED VIEWS: WITH EXAMPLES 
FROM SWITZERLAND AND THE PYRENEES. 


To which are appended, Lectures on Art, delivered at Rugby School. 
By GEORGE BARNARD, 


Professor of Drawing at Rugby School; Author of “The Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Painting in Water-Colours,” &c. 


With 8 coloured and 10 plain Lithographic Plates, and 108 Wood Engravings (several of 
them the full size of the page), imperial Svo, price 25s 


List of Plates. 
1. FOREGROUND PLANTS. én 
2. EXAMPLES OF TOUCH FOR OAK AND ASH. 7 











3. ELM AND BEECH. 

4. BIRCH, POPLAR, WILLOW, AND THORN. 

6. SCOTCH FIR, SPANISH CHESTNUT, LARCH 
AND PLANE. 

6. BRUSH PRACTICE IN SEPIA 

7. TREES. 





8. GROUP OF GAME. 
9. SPANISH CHESTNUT, VALLEY OF AOSTE. 

10. ASH, WARKWORTH CASTLE. 

11. SCOTCH FIR, PONT D’'ESPAGNE, PYRENEES. 

12. FER DE CHEVAL. 

13. THE EAGLE ROCK, GLEN SLIGACHAN. SKYE. 

14. LES AUTELETS, HAVRE DE GOSSELYN, SERK. 

15. CHENE DE SULLY, FONTAINEBLEAU. 

16. THE MATTERHORN. 

17. THE JUNGFRAU FROM ABOVE THE STAUBBACH. 

18. LES AIGUILLES DRUE ET VERTE, FROM THE BASE OF THE MER DE 


“Not only may the Art-student consult Mr. Barnard’s ‘Drawing from Nature,’ but every 
lover of the beauties of Nature will find in it that which will interest him; for it is something 
more than a dry technical treatise upon landscape painting; it is a book full of valuable in- 
formation about every object that constitutes the picturesque—trees and shrubs, wild plants 
and flowers, hills and valleys, rustic cottages and old gabled mansions. He takes the reader 
with him in his sketching excursions, and narrates his adventures while he instructs in the use 
of the pencil. The two may spend many a pleasant hour together on-the hills and in the woods 
of Surrey, or among the mountains of Switzerland. There is a peculiar charm in such teach- 
ing; it combines work and pleasure. . . . A more attractive book of instruction has rarely, if 
ever, been brought to our notice.”—A rt-Journal. 





% 


MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, GEO- 


GRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various COUNTRIES, 
PLACES, and PRINCIPAL NATURAL OBJECTS in the WORLD. New Edi- 
tion, carefully revised, with the Statistical Information brought up to the Latest 
Returns, by Freperick Marri, Author of ‘“‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” Printed 


ina Le , and chia gene in Four Volumes, medium 8vo, price 21s. eacb. 
Vol. 1, pp. 682, with 6 Maps, is now ready (May, 1866). 


ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED : 


a Treatise on Lithology. Bernnarp Von Corta. An English Edition by 
Pattie Henry Lawrence, with English, German, and French Synonymes, revised 
by the Author. Post 8vo, price 14s. 


*,* Lithology, or a Classified Synopsis of the Names of Rocks and Minerals, also by. 
Mr. Lawrenck, adapted to the above Work, may be had, price 5s., or printed on one 
side only (interpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price 7s. 


THE LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER- 


LAND and other PARTS of EUROPE. Dr. Ferprnanp Ketter, President of 
the arian Association of Zurich. lated and arranged by J. E. Ler, 
F.8.A., F.G.8., Author of “Isca Silurum.” In 1 Vol. royal S8vo, with several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates. [In a few days. 


THE HARMONIES of NATURE;; or, the 


Unity of Creation. By Dr. Grorce Harrwic, Author of ‘‘The Sea and its 
Living Wonders” and “ The Tropical World.” With 8 full-page Engra on 
Wood, from Original Designs by F. W. Keyl, and about 200 Woodcuts in the Text. 
8vo, price 18s. cloth. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE and LAND- 


SCAPE GARDENING, illustrating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens ; 
with Remarks on Landscape Gardening in its relation to Architecture. By Jonn 
Artuur Hvuones. With 134 Engravings on Wood. S8vo, price 14s. cloth. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By Rosert B. Torp, M.D., F.R.S., W. Bowmas, 
F.R.8., and Lionet 8. Beate, M.B., F.R.S. Being a New Edition, by Dr. Beale, 
of the First Volume of the Original Work of Messrs. Todd and Bowman. Part I. 
Svo, with 8 Plates, price 7s. 6d. 











THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD: 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Edited by the REV. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Svo, pp. 556, price 15s. cloth. 


List of the Essays. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By Professor Rocrrs. 
MISSIONARY ASPECT OF RITUALISM. By Dr. Lirriepate. 
INFANTICIDE. By Canon Hemate. 

CATHEDRAL REFORM. By M. E. C. Watcorr, B.D. 

REVIVAL OF CONFRATERNITIES. By 8S. Barine-Govtp, M.A. 
HOSPITAL AND WORKHOUSE NURSING. By Dr. Meapows. 
CLERICAL CELIBACY. By J. E. Vaux, M.A. 

RE-UNION OF THE CHURCH. By E. L. Brenxrxsorr, M.A. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: An Autobiography. 
POSITIVISM. By I. Grecory Smirn, M.A. 

REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 

THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. By Canon Trevor. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. By P. G. Mepp, M.A 
VOWS. By T. T. Carter, M.A. _ 

FOREIGN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By G. E. Srrext, A.R.A. 
SCIENCE AND PRAYER. By Matcotm MacCou, M.A. 
LIMITS OF LAWFUL RITUALISM. By T. W. Perry. 

THE LITURGIES OF 1549 AND 1662. By the Eprror. 





HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Merve D’AvBIGNE, D.D., Author 
of “* History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, &ec.” VoL IV. England, 
Geneva, France, Germany, and Italy. 8vo, price 16s. 


REASON and FAITH (New Edition); with 


other Essays. By Henry Rocers. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
List of Essays. 


1. REASON and FAITH : their Claims and Conflicts. 

2. CRITIQUE on M. RENAN’S “ VIE DE JESUS.” 

3. LETTER TO M. D. on SOME RECENT SPECULATIONS TOUCHING the SCIENTIFIC 
APOTHEOSIS of MAN. 

4. A VISION ABOUT a PREVISION ; or (as Socrates says) a Dream for a Dream. 

5. REASQYS for SCEPTICISM as to CERTAIN SPECULATIONS of MODERN SCIENCE ; 
in Two Letters addressed to a Believer. 

6. ANCIENT and MODERN WISDOM ; Reflections Suggested by the Twenty-cighth Chapter 
of the BOOK. of JOB. ' 

7. THOUGHTS SUGGESTED by the RECENT FAILURE of the ATLAN'LiIC TELEGRAPH 
EXPEDITION. 


THE ENGLISH and their ORIGIN : a Pro- 


logue to Authentic English History. By Luke Owen Prxez, M.A., F.A.S.L., of 
HM. Public Record Office ; of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law : formerly Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 1 Vol. 8vo, cloth. [Ready. 


A NEW PRACTICAL GERMAN and 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing the following Improvements :— 
to be found , 4. Meanings of Words rated b res 
ei) ene : and Ditections distinguishing their reriows 


2. Compound Words not translated literally. Acceptations. 
3. Prepositions annexed to Verbs and Adjec- | 5. Idiomatic Ex a we their proper 
tives where necessary. Equivalents in each Language. 


By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, M.D., Ph.D. 
Post 8vo, price 14s. 


a 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 


NERS, in Devanagari and Roman Letters throughout. By Max-MuLLer, M.A., 
&c., Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Royal 8vo, price 15s. ‘ 


THE BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain 


Crawtey, Author of “ Billiards, its Theory and Practice,” &c. With nearly One 
Hundred Illustrative Diagrams on Steel and Wood. 1 Vol, 8vo, price 21s. 
On Tuesday nert. 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, AND DYER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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